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For the Companion. 


THE MUTE OF THE VOSGES. 
By Mrs. Marie B. Williams. 


“Here, Jean, take this packet. 


Thou canst | 


“Me? Nothing,” Jean answered, his face death- 


| the honor of thy father and brother. We are not 


squeeze through the little hole in the wall which | like pale, but no fear in his bright eyes and clear | afraid to die now, but we would be afraid to live 


joins the barn. Go through the stable, and bury 
these papers somewhere. ‘They must not be found, 
—dost thou hear ?—even if they kill thee.” 

The boy understood. By the time the Prussians 


| voice. 
| *Ffold out your hands this minute !” 

The boy obeyed. Very dirty hands they were, 
covered with mud and sand. 


if thou shouldst turn traitor. The Prussians must 
| not have the papers. Better have thy tongue cut 
| out than speak.” 
| “I will remember,” the boy said, trying to speak 


Col. Dubreuil and I had been talking of the | had rushed through the dismantled door, and | “It is he who has hidden the papers!” cried the jealmly. “Yes, whatever may happen, I will not 


difficulty between England and Russia. He was | struck a light, he had pushed himself through the | officer, furiously. 


a French officer, who had served through the 
Franco-Prussian war, and was on a visit to friends 
in New Orleans. By a natural transition, the con- 
versation turned on war in gen- 
eral, and our late Civil War in 
particular. I related some of 


hole and was out of sight. 
Brutal hands seized Louis and his father, and 
| dragged them to the middle of the room. The son 


“Look at his hands! 
| buried them somewhere. 
Where are they ?” 

Jean remained silent. 


He has 
Speak instantly, boy! 


The Prussian looked at 


speak. They cannot make me.” 
A little after daylight the prisoners were marched 
| out to a little green in the centre of the village, and 
placed with their backs against a high stone wall. 
Twenty steps from them stood 
a platoon of Prussian soldiers, 


| 





the incidents that came under 
my observation, and the hero- 
ism of some of the very young 
soldiers on both sides. 

“Ah, yes,” said the colonel, 
“we had many of those young 
martyrs with us—not always 
soldiers, either. The patriotism 
of our French people is not only, 
as with you, a sentiment, per- 
haps I should say a principle, 
leading certainly to great deeds, 
but a passion, a madness, which 
even possesses the children. I 
will tell you a story, which will 
never be forgotten in the Vosges, 
where it occurred. The able 
‘raconteur,’ Joseph Monter, 
has given most of the details in 
the Courrier des Etats-Unis, 
but they have never, so far as I 
know, been translated into Eng- 
lish.” I do not pretend to follow 
his words, which I do not re- 
member, but will tell the story 
in my own: 








Jean V—— was about fifteen 
years old at the time of the war. 
His father owned a farm in the 
Vosges, a very small farm, but 
as he was a widower, with only 
two sons, Louis, about twenty- 
three, a handsome, intelligent 
young man, and “petit Jean,” 
a delicate boy, who did not seem 
more than ten years old, the 
farm sufficed amply for the 
maintenance of the three. Un- 
fortunately, at the conscription, 
Louis drew a fatal number, and was marched 
off with the other village conscripts. But for- 
tunately, as he considered it, he found himself 
assigned to the regiment of Col. St. Amand, who 
was himself a native of the Vosges, and had 
known Louis from the young man’s childhood. 
He knew him to be brave, honest and trustworthy, 
with far more intelligence than the average peas- 
ant soldier. So he trusted him, sent him on 
secret missions, his knowledge of the country 
enabling him to carry despatches through the 
German lines which separated the army of Metz 
from the rest of France. Three times this dan- 
gerous mission was successfully accomplished. 

“But they are bétes, the big Prussians,” Louis 
laughed. “By brute force, yes, they can crush, 
but they are so stupid it is easy to trick them. If 
they catch me, good-night! But I will pass many 
a despatch under their big noses yet.” 

But somehow it became known among the Ger- 
man forces, stationed near the Vosges, that the 
eldest son of the old Farmer V—— was the most 
dangerous spy and adroit despatch-bearer within 
the French lines. It was whispered that, going to 
and fro, he always paid a stolen visit to his father 
at the farm. So, very quietly but persistently, a 
close watch was kept on the cottage. One dark 
and stormy night, the Prussian vigilance was re- 
warded by seeing a tall figure slip in at the back 
door, and, as if by a signal, the lights in the cot- 
tage were extinguished. 

As Louis and his father sat together in the dark, 
whispering, for they dared not talk aloud, heavy 
steps were heard outside, and the door was soon 
crushed in by ponderous blows. There was no 
time for flight, for the two knew full well the cot- 
tage was surrounded. 

One silent pressure of his father’s hand in the 
darkness, and Louis recovered his presence of 
mind. He cut a package of papers from an in- 
her pocket in the bosom of his shirt, and said, in 


a low voice to Jean, who was standing near 
him,— 


on 
ne 0 


a spy, the father an accessory, the business would 
be soon settled. As soon as day dawned they 
| would be shot. 

Now for the despatches! They were most im- 
| portant ones, and Capt. Arnheim thought with 
pride how well successful vigilance was rewarded 
in the Prussian army! 

The soldiers tore off the young man’s peasant 
blouse and shirt, examining his whole person. 
Not a scrap of paper! 

“The despatches of which thou art the bearer, 
where are they ?” thundered the Prussian officer. 

‘Despatches ?” asked Louis, coolly. ‘‘But then, 
you see, I have none.” 

“What didst thou hide in here?” the officer 
cried, tapping with his finger on the cut pocket in 
the shirt. “I know you had them when you en- 
tered here. Give them up this minute!” 

“Since you insist that I have them, well, then, 
search; search everywhere! You will find they 
are not here.” 

“Search!” cried Capt. Arnheim to his men. “He 
has had no chance to hide them outside. Found 
or not, the spy’s fate is sealed, but the papers are 
of more value than the lives of a thousand peas- 
ant dogs like him.” ; 

There were but two small rooms in the cottage, 
and no loft. Every drawer was pulled out, every 
box emptied of its contents, the flock bed opened 
and examined, and even the very ashes in the fire- 
place sifted. 

Nothing anywhere! 

The little hole in the wall did not excite any 
suspicion. It was too small, they thought, for 
anything but a dog or a cat to pass through. Very 
much discouraged the Prussians were, when they 
heard a stir outside, and a soldier entered drag- 
ging little Jean after him. The child held his 
hands behind him. 

“Found this child hiding under the hedge,” the 
soldier said, with a military salute. 

‘“‘What are you hiding there?” Capt. Arnheim 
| cried, roughly. 














him, saw the resolution in the childish face, and 
suddenly changed his tone. 

“Listen, boy,” he said, quietly.. “That is thy 
father, is it not, and that thine only brother ?” 

Jean nodded assent. 

“Very well. If thou wilt not tell where the 
papers are hidden, they shall both be shot at day- 
light. But show where the despatches are, and 
on the word of an officer and a gentleman, I will 
strain a point, and give them their lives.” 

Jean, paler than before, looked at his father. 

“Jean,” cried the old peasant, “listen well to 
what I say! If they kill us before thee, do not 
tell them. We would not take life bought by thy 
treachery, and we would hate thee. Be brave and 
firm.” 

“Good, papa! I will obey.” The little fellow 
choked down his sobs as he spoke. 

“To-morrow, then,” said Capt. Arnheim, “we 
will see if thou hast the cruelty to be the murder- 
er of father and brother, when one word would 
save them. Ach Gott, only think! To have their 
lives in thy hands alone!” 

About midnight Jean was carried to the place 
where his father and brother were confined, and 


ing to the outside, by the orders of Capt. Arn- 
heim. 

The Prussian hoped everything from this inter- 
view. The firmness of the men would certainly 
weaken before the tears and prayers of the child 
they were going to leave alone in the world. The 
Germans know little of the peasant of the Vosges. 
The very children there suck in courage and reso- 
lution with the mother’s milk. It was cruel tor- 
ture, both to the father and sons, those last hours 
of the night. There were tears and sobs, close 
embraces and broken words of tenderness, but 
when the first ray of daylight stole into the prison, 
the father lifted Jean’s head from his knee, where 
the child had laid it to hide his tears. 





ready for the final signal. 

Around the green, pressed 
back by the soldiers, were the 
friends and neighbors of the 
doomed men, weeping, wring- 
ing their hands, and exhausting 
themselves by futile prayers to 
the stern officer, who did not 
answer them by even a glance. 
He held little Jean tightly by 
the hand. 

He was about to make a final 
effort to move him. 

“Thou seest them?” waving 
his hand towards the prisoners. 
“In another minute, they will 
lie a bleeding heap before thee. 
Thou hearest thy friends plead- 
ing for their lives. Wilt thou 
speak ?” 

Little Jean’s “No” was al- 
most inaudible, and there was 
a look of frenzied horror in his 
big black eyes which 
startled the Prussian. 
was surely weakening. 

“Present arms! ‘Take aim! 
he shouted. “Now, for the /ast 
time, wilt thou speak, boy ?’’ 


almost 
The boy 


” 


A terrible expression of ago- 
ny passed over the boy's con- 
vulsed face. A cry of pain 
seemed choked in his throat. 
Capt. Arnheim bent forward to 


hear the confession which he 
felt assured was coming. Jean 


opened his mouth; a torrent of 
blood poured out of it. 

The officer fell back, when a 

terrible fact was revealed to 
jhim. The boy had bitten off his tongue, so 
| strong had been the temptation to speak ! 
| “Fire!” shouted the officer; and Jean fell faint- 
| ing to the ground, at the same moment that his 
| father and brother were shot through the heart. 
| Ido not know why the boy’s life was spared, 
but the Prussians left the Vosges without harm- 
jing him. He grew up and, according to Monter, 
is now a letter-carrier in the Vosges, universally 
esteemed by the community in which he lives. 





—— 
For the Companion. 


THE EMPEROR’S WATCH. 


Many of our readers have no doubt heard of 
Herr Krupp, the greatest steel and gun-maker in 
the world. He has immense works in Essen, Ger- 
many, and employs thousands of men. Ile is the 
owner of six hundred coal and iron mines in Eu- 
| rope, most of which are near his manufactories. 
| These works cover over six hundred acres, and 
| the workmen live in Krupp’s houses. 

Men go into his works in their boyhood, and 
| spend their lives there. This great business was 








left in the room with them, the guard withdraw- | begun by the present owner’s father, who worked 
| at vhe anvil until he discovered the im 


portance of 
steel, and the prosperity which could be gained by 
manufacturing it. He began to cast it fifty years 
ago. 

In the inside of these buildings are moulds, some 
of which will hold fifty tons of steel, which is 
melted and poured by a gang of workmen. This 
great melted mass is called an ingot, which, when 
cool, is removed by means of immense cranes and 
pulleys, and placed on a movable bench, which 
has low, massive wheels. From this bench it is 
placed on the anvil, and worked into any desired 
shape. The anvil-face weighs one hundred and 
eighty-five tons. 

One huge gun made here, entirely of cast-steel, 





“Remember, Jean,” he said, holding his hand 
|in a tight pressure, “remember that thou holdest | 


weighed fifty tons, and could throw a shot weigh- 
ing one thousand and eighty pounds, It took the 
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workmen sixteen months, working day and night | will that was the cause of a complete estrange- 
| ment between them. 


to make it. 


Not long ago the Emperor William of Prussia | 


visited his great establishment in state. 

In one part of the factury was a costly steam 
hammer, weighing fifty tons, and on that occasion 
it received its royal name, ‘Unser Fritz.” 


| dearest Francis. 
It was known that he had intended to make an- | 


The machinist who has charge of this hammer | 


is a very skilful and hard-working man, is one of 
whom the famous gun-maker is quite proud, and 
he is also the father of eight fun-loving boys and 
girls. 

So Herr Krupp presented to the 
and faithful workman, 


Emperor this 
ingenious with the re- 
mark ; 

“This is Fritz and his big machine; and he 
handles it so truly that he can bring down the 
hammer with all its might and stop it at a tenth 
part of an inch above the anvil.” 

Without a word, the Kaiser took out his dia- 
mond-studded watch, and immediately placed it in 
the centre of the anvil, smilingly ordermg Fritz 
to let fall the hammer and arrest it before it could 
touch the watch, 


His property was shared equally by them, but 
certain heirlooms — especially a valuable ring 
which had been in the family for several genera- 
tions, was left—in the words of the will—“to my 


” 


other will—the same in principle, but reducing the 
property by one or two public bequests; but, if 
made, it was not to be found, and every one 
thought that death had surprised him before he 
could carry out his intentions. Had such a doc- 
ument seen the light, the ambiguity of “my dear- 
est Francis” might have been cleared up. 

As matters stood, each claimed the heirloom. 
Frank had been the old man’s favorite—all knew 
that. Still, he had tried his grandfather sorely of 
late, by his heedless ways and extravagance; and 
besides, no one ever called him Francis. As for 
the other, he was always called Francis, and had 
been more of a favorite lately than at first; then, 
too, he was the older. 

So each young man urged his claim, and de- 


Some of the King’s suite, who stood by, looked | fended it, although, in his secret heart, Francis 
amazed, and the faces of others showed much | did admit that he was not “the dearest,” just as 
| Frank felt assured he was. And Frank, with his 
The operator hesitated; but Herr Krupp urged | usual impulsiveness, spoke out, and strongly, and 


doubt. 


him to make the trial, and at last by the command 
of his master, Fritz “let fly !” 
Down came the immense tool with all its force 
and was checked, as if it had been a feather, so 
close to the watch that a baby’s hand could not 
have been inserted between it and the dial. 

“Well done!” 

The nearest of his courtiers all drew a long 
breath, and Herr Krupp looked greatly pleased. 

Then the master stooped down to lift the watch 


cried the delighted monarch. 


from its hard bed, but the Emperor stayed his 
hand, saying, 
“The watch belongs to Fritz; he has earned it.” 
A cheer burst from the throats of all the work- 
the length of entire 


around, and the 


building. 


men ran 


after this, it was hard for either of the two to 
give up the case. 

Still, it might have been settled, if the matter 
had not been discussed one day in public. J the 
excitement of the talk, Frank at length called 
To be sure, he 
retracted this harsh speech, but the apology was 
not accepted, when an officious friend reported the 
matter to Francis. 

“Designing, am I?” 
well. 


Francis a designing scoundrel. 


said he, grimly. 
You may say to Frank Denham when you 
meet him again, that I am designing enough to 
get and hold my own. The ring is mine, is in my 
possession, and no court of law in the land will 
adjudge it away from me to him.” 

No court did take it away, though Frank went 


Herr Krupp took out his purse, added to the | to law to establish his claim. 


King’s vift two 


hundred and fifty dollars, in | 


Francis said, the ring had always gone to the 


gold, and handed all to the blushing Fritz, whis- | eldest son; in fine, it was in his possession, and no 
pering, as he did so, “For the pale-faced wife, lit- | one could prove that it ought not to be there. 


tle babies, and good old mother.” 
ran through the building, and the King himself 


clapped his lands. G. BG. 
+o 
RULE OF LIFE, 
Like the star 
That shines afar, 
Without haste 
And without rest, 
Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best. 
— (Goethe, 


+r 
For the Companion, 


ALDA. 


ago, or just why, Francis John and 





How long 


John Francis Denham, half-brothers, began 


qnarrel with each other, would be hard to say. 
There was only two years’ difference in their ages, 


and, when they were children, they were fond of 


being together. 
As boys, at school, they remained good friends, 


to 


Another cheer | 


This settled the matter, though not the feelings 
that had roused. ‘The brothers had now 
| nothing whatever to do with each other. They 
llived in the same town, belonged to the same 
’ daughters eventu- 
}ally; yet they met as strangers. After a while, 
went in Boston and moved 

They still attended the same church, but 
met less frequently than before. 

In business, the difference of character showed 
itself at once, in their methods, and consequently 


| 
been 


church, and married neighbors 


each into business 


there. 


in their success. Francis became quite wealthy ; 
Frank, though not poor, was never prosperous. 
His children became something of a trial to him 


as years went on. 





The hereditary impulsiveness 
led them into all manner of difficulties, some of 
them expensive; and in marked contrast were the 





sensible, sedate boys of Francis. 
The latter daughter, 
named Alda; while Frank had seven boisterous 


had two sons and one 





| 
| boy Ss. 


In little Alda Denham, lay all the hidden grace 
and unexpressed tenderness of her father’s nature. 


though not so intimate as betore; but when they She was the poem of his life,—the fair-haired Alda 


entered college a coolness rose 


between them. | he called her, dimly remembering some old Saxon 


Frank, as Francis John was called, was open- | heroine. 


hearted, impulsive, quick to speak, and quick to | 
Francis, as the other 


repent; generous and kind. 


She was, indeed, a wonderfully lovely child, 


| rather silent, passionately fond of her father, de- 


was called, was equally honorable and upright, | voted to mother and brothers; yet with room in 
’ l » »| t 


but not at all impulsive. 


Hle made up his mind before speaking it, and 
consequently had not nearly so much to repent of | talked of 


brother. Yet, 
not so lovable a boy, at first sight, as Frank 


as his 


poor, heedless Frank, who went stumbling through 


for all his goodness, he was 


{her gentle heart for a nameless host of pets.| ‘But the ring is your own, papa.” 
She knew about the family trouble—had heard it! Do you know, dear,”— he began, then checked 
ull the more since her brothers met himself. “I must be-out of my mind,” thought 


| their cousins at the public school. 





“Very | 
| 


The latter, to do them justice, would have fra- | 
ternized in rough-and-ready school-boy fashion, 


make up for the indignity; and Herbert’s father 
was not satisfied, and thought Willy should have 
been expelled. If anything could have widened 
the breach, it would have been this; for paternal 
feelings as well as brotherly were in conflict. But 
after a while, things settled down into the old 
groove. ‘here was less active annoyance in 
school, though a strong undercurrent of dislike 
| was always present. 

| Thus matters were, when the little fair-haired 
| Alda was eight years old. ‘Two things happened 
Frank Denham’s two youngest sons 


| 


this year. 
were drowned when out skating, and Francis 
Denham had a dangerous illness. He was terribly 
grieved by his brother’s misfortune, and would 
| have made up the quarrel if he could; but by this 
| time it was beyond his power. He did try to say 
a few words of sympathy when they first met, 
| after the accident, but the mourning father re- 
| pulsed him. 

“No, sir,” said he, sternly, and not without dig- 
nity; “when things went well with me, you passed 
me by; now that my boys have left me, and my 

heart is broken, you need not intrude. The grief 
is mine, not yours, and God will give me all the 
comfort I deserve.” 

“The grief is mine, too,” began Francis, and 
this was much for him to say; but his brother 
had passed out of hearing, and he made no further 
attempt. Still, in secret, his thoughts were upon 
him, and when he had a fever, they were the burden 
of his delirium, and retarded his recovery. 

Alda was with him a great deal during his con- 
valescence. Her quietness and gentleness made 
her peculiarly in place iti the sick-room, and half- 
unconsciously to himself, she became her father’s 
confidante. They had always been intimate, from 
the time she could talk, and very naturally, in his 
weakness, he talked to her of the past. 

There was a magnetic something in the child 
that inspired trust in all. It was not that she 
was older then her years, for she delighted in dolls 
and childish sports. It was more as though she 
were a child of some higher order, free from the 
usual pettiness and narrowness of youth. She 
was full of life, while at the same time sensitive 
and thoughtful—simpatica, as the Italians say. 

Now in the sick-room her father found strange 
comfort in the unburdening to her the thoughts 
and feelings that hitherto he had kept. locked in 
his own heart. Ie felt that she understood him, 
yet did not sit in judgment. He was her father— 
her dear father; mother did net think of it, or 





happy. 

It did not enter into the case that he had been 
to blame; the question was,—how to make him 
happy again. 
to herself—the family had no idea of them. 


ending is often out of your power.” 





haps,” said Alda, half to herself. 
“Ah, yes,” 


| where the trouble lies. 


sighed 


another. 
drifted apart. 


just for the pleasure of it.” 
“Perhaps,” 
laughing that way yourself some time.” 
“Tf Lonly could!” he moaned. 
use, dear, while I have that ring,” 


lessly on his finger. “I don’t see how I can.” 


he, “‘to talk like this to the child.” 
But Alda, in her own sweet way, understood 


the boys; but she knew well that he was not 


These thoughts, however, she kept 


‘And so you see, Alda,” he said one day, “you 
must be careful how you begin anything, for the 


“It might be in somebody else’s power, per- 


her father, ‘“‘jast there is 

You can argue with and 
persuade yourself, but it is so hard to influence 
Frank—your uncle, dear—was a good 
boy, but I suppose I was too stiff; and so we 
I could never laugh, unless I saw 
something to laugh at, but Frank would laugh 


said Alda, cheerfully, “you’ll be 


“But it is no 
turning it rest- 


and went on. “I know the ring is yours, papa, but 


“Why, papa!’ cried Alda, running to meet him. 
“What brings you home so early ?” 
“You, my pet,” he answered, gaily. “Be quick, 
there’s a good girl, and have Janie wrap you up 
warm. Mamma lying down, is she? Well, you 
tell her that I am going to take you to hear Wil- 
helmj, and will bring you back safe and sound.” 
No second bidding was needed. Alda flew like 
a fairy, and in a few minutes the carriage had left 
them at the Music Hall. Their seats were on the 
front row of the first gallery, about midway. They 
were hardly in their places, and Alda’s wraps un- 
loosed, when Wilhelmj entered, and all her atten- 
tion was centred on him. 
It was wonderful playing; clear, firm, masterly, 
yet with an undercurrent of passionate life. The 
spirit of music was there, as well as its body. 
Her father felt the beauty of the performance, 
but his strongest emotion, after all, was pleasure 
in Alda’s pleasure. Now and then she looked up, 
long enough to appropriate his sympathetic smile, 
but was silent until the intermission. Then she 
chattered joyously, for the music had set free her 
happy little tongue, and he answered, more grave- 
ly; still, it satisfied her. 
Now and then she made an absurd pretence of 
looking through his opera-glass, and bowing to 
some imaginary acquaintance thus recognized. 
Next, she leaned her fairy arm on the balustrade, 
to peep down at the people below. Her glance 
roamed idly at first, then all at once grew earnest, 
for directly beneath sat her Uncle Frank. 
The thought rushed over her: My chance at 
last! and at this moment her uncle looked up. 
His worn, tired, haggard face met full the young 
and lovely one of his little niece. Something in 
her gaze arrested him; an indescribable expres- 
sion of love and joy and longing. 
He felt no anger towards her,—who could ?— 
and he smiled faintly in response to the pleading 
of her eyes. 
Alda drew back. The orchestral accompani- 
ment of the next concerto began with a crash, as 
she pulled her father’s head nearer to listen, and 
whispered, breathlessly, ‘““Now, papa, now is the 
time, and Uncle Frank will take it!” 
No explanation was necessary. Her father un- 
derstood, for he too had seen his brother’s up- 
turned face. 
“As God wills,” thought he. 
do what seems right to her. 
shall hinder.” 
He held out his hand, and with eager fingers 
she pulled off the ring. Once more she bent over 
the railing, and once more, drawn by some secret 
impulse towards good, her uncle looked up. 
He saw the two faces above him,—the man’s 
grave, yet entreating, the child’s radiant with 
beautiful intention. And she held out the ring! 
The next moment it was at his feet. No one heard 
her say it, yet he felt sure that her lips formed 
these words: “It is your own, dear uncle. J give 
it to you from my dear papa.” 
The old, hard anger melted from his heart like 
ice in the sun; he felt no impulse to refuse; on 
the contrary, he gently lifted the ring and put it 
on, then looked up at Francis and his daughter. 
No mean triumph touched his smile; the brother- 
ly kindness of old days lighted up his face. 
Then Alda, her work accomplished, leaned back 
and said,— 
“Tt is all done, papa. 
helmj.” 
Very few persons noticed this little episode, and 
those who did see, thought nothing of it; a child’s 
freak, that was all. But when the concert was 
over, and Alda, muffled to the chin in white fur, 
like a snow-sprite, came down the stairs with her 
father, there was Uncle Frank waiting for them. 

She threw her arms around his neck and kissed 
him, but though the brothers exchanged a hand- 
clasp that spoke volumes, no words were possible 
till they were out of the crowd. 





“The child shall 
No pride of mine 


Now we'll listen to Wil- 


life, stepping on other people's feet in pure care-! but Francis Denham’s two sons drew back. They 
lessness, but apologizing so instantly, and with | had their father’s disposition in some degree, and 
such charm of repentance, that he was always| reserve was more natural to them than hasty 
forgiven. friendship. Besides, they knew about the trouble, 
When Francis blundered and thought their Uncle Frank had behaved in a 
rately, made a mistake—it was a serious matter | very unjust fashion. So, when Frank’s children 
with him. First of all, he had to decide that he | reported at home how “stuck-up” and insolent 
This being settled, he at once, and | Herbert and Morris Denham were, their heedless 
conscientiously, made what reparation he could; | father burst out before them with violent expres- 
but his very effort to be just had in it something | sions of hatred. 
g “Don't, father,” said his wife; “don’t talk so be- 


to speak more accu- 


| 


Was wrong. 


At the carriage-door Frank said, rather huskily, 
“Did you mean it, Francis ?” 

“Frank,” replied his brother, “I do mean it 
with my whole heart, and may God forgive me 
for not having done it before !”’ 

So the great Denham feud came to anend. The 
boys found each other delightful comrades, and 
wondered that they had never fraternized before. 
The wives exchanged receipts and confidences; 
the brothers renewed the amity of early days. 

As for Alda, if she was not completely spoiled, 


perhaps you think, after all, Uncle Frank ought 
to have it.” 

“Exactly!” said he, with eagerness, led on by 
this sweet sympathy. “I dothink so, but Frank 
wouldn’t take it now. If he only would!” 

Here Mrs. Denham came in, and the conversa- 
tion was broken off for the time. 

Alda had heard enough, however, to make up 
her mind. If Uncle Frank had the ring, her papa 
would be glad, and Uncle Frank would like it. 
Still, her papa could not give it himself, so some 


”» 





so rigid and uncompromising, that people felt | 
none the more kindly for it. ‘He would not ex-| fore the boys. It does them harm, and does you 
plain at all,” said they, “only that he was obliged | no good.” 

to.” “Bother the boys! 

Francis realized this feeling on the part of others, 
without understanding it, 

“Why is it,” he sometimes mused, “that I do 
my duty, and am disliked for it, while Frank, who 
never thinks of his duty, is loved?” But it took | 
him a lifetime to find the answer to his question. 

Meanwhile, the “little rift in the lute” 
larger. Frank got into debt; Francis, with 
justice but little merey, said he could not 
the money to help his brother out. Then, 
boys contended for a prize. Francis toiled 
but Frank, by a lucky stroke, won. Next, they fell 


" said Frank; “they are al- 

ways around when I’m at my worst.” 
| lenting, “See here, lads, your mother is right; I 
ought not to speak against your uncle to you in 
| this way,—but—then—he would make a saint 
mad!” 

Naturally enough, an amend of this mixed na- 
ture did not change the boys’ feelings. They did 
not actually hate their prim, scholarly cousins, but 
did enjoy irritating them. Space is lacking to 
tell their ingenious proficiency in this art. They 
soaped the floor, to see Herbert measure his length 
on it. They tripped up Morris, and chalked big 
letters on his back. Finally, Willy Denham put 
chalk into Herbert’s ink-stand. Of course the ink 
effervesced, and ran all over the desk, spoiling 
among things of less value the Greek theme 
which Herbert had just, with some pains, com- 
pleted. ‘This piece of mischief was traced home 


grew 
strict 
spare 
both 
hard, 


in love with the same girl; and though the attach- 
ment was not deep, and the young lady married a 
third lover, vet, for the time, 1t was Frank who 
was favored. 

So gradually their enmity grew, until when | 
Commencement Day came, they had nothing in 


common but a speaking acquaintance. ‘Two years | to its perpetrator, and he was soundly whipped. 


| 


‘ 


later, even this ceased, for the boys’ grandfather 
died (their parents were already dead), and left a 


Small good came from the punishment, how- 


Then, re- | 


ever, for the offender was over-petted at home to Denbam made haste home. 


it was due to the inherent sweetness of her nature, 
and not to her relatives, who thought nothing that 
could be done was enough for her. 
“She hasn’t a fault!” said her Uncle Frank. 
ELeanor C. LEwIs. 


one else must give it for him, and that some one 
should be herself, just as soon as she could bring 
it about. She would not ask for the ring yet; she 
felt that, for one reason or another, she might be 
refused. And besides, she had a feeling that if 
she watched for it, a chance might appear, and all 
would be well. 

Some time slipped by, however, and the coveted 
opportunity did not present itself. 

Her father grew better, and resumed business 
once more, but he was less absorbed in it than 
formerly. He found a good deal of time for Alda, 
and took her to ride, and especially to concerts, 
the little lady being fond of music. They were a 
| noticeable pair,—the tall, bearded, stately father, 
and the delicate child, with her transparent, vivid 
beauty. Many a person would turn to look at 
them as they passed, and in Mr. Denham’s place 
of business a visit from the child was the event of , open.” Neglecting this precaution, Capt. Parker 
the day. She took all this attention with a kind , Gillmore and his party, when exploring South 
of serene unconsciousness; it neither excited nor | Africa, one night lost a fine horse, much to his 
troubled her. surprise and annoyance. Knowing that the thieves 

One still, cold afternoon in January Francis , could not be far off, he induced a native hunter to 


| 3 
| accompany Lun in pursuit. 


_ 
<or 


AMONG LIONS. 


“As bold as a lion” is an oft-used simile, but it 
is the experience of most hunters and travellers 
that the boldness of lions depends much on how 
hungry they may be. As a general rule, they had 
much rather get out of your way than attack you; 
but, like great cats, they will prowl around a camp 
or settlement all night, waiting their chance to 
pounce on stray cattle. This stealthy, predatory 
habit of the “king of beasts” makes it necessary 
for travellers to sleep, as it were, “with one eye 
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“Soon he led us across a thick jungle on to 
more open ground; this he traversed at a rapid 
pace, till some loose rocks, forming the margin of 
a coppy, were reached. For a few minutes he ap- 
peared at fault, when, looking to his left, with a 
grunt, he pointed his finger, brought his gun down, 
and cocked it. Looking in the direction indicated, 
a lioness, with the hip-bone of the horse between 
her fore legs, lay facing us. Her expression de- 
noted that she was anything but pleased by the 
interruption. At the time she was seventy-five yards 
off, too far for us to make certain work, so we re- 
solved to lessen the distance by one-half. While 
doing so, two lions that must have been behind the 
rocks got up, walked leisurely away, gradually in- 
creasing their speed, till they disappeared. 

“Such conduct was evidently not going to be 
pursued by her ladyship. With her eyes firmly 
tixed on us, and her head flat on the ground, she 
watched our movements with an earnestness of 
expression that cannot be found in any other ani- 
mal, her tail all the time moving gently to and 
fro. 

“My companion whispered, ‘Don’t fire till you 
see her ears twitch,’ and scarcely had he said so, 
when they were drawn back with a quick, spas- 
modic motion. ‘Now’s our time,’ he said; anda 
brace of bullets, one in the shoulder, and another 
in the head, turned her over on her side, dead. 
Not a struggle occurred after the shots were fired, 
and so simultaneously were the triggers pressed 
that the two reports sounded as one.” 


or = 


For the Companion. 


FLIGHT OF SWALLOWS. 


Methinks I see in memory’s magic glass, 

aars broug ‘hit back distinct before my eyes, 

ad summer's fields of billowy grass, 
And wll its myriads of poised butte rflies; 

And the great barn, with its triangular shade 
Lessening to noonday, empty of its sheaves 

Thro’ whose great doors warni winds of summer played, 
And rustling swallows built beneath the eaves, 


Fragrant with daisies and with strawberries, 

The warm winds bend the grasses their own way; 
With dewy wings great yellow butterflies 

‘ly out and now “alight on bended spray. 

A bobolink pours such melody from his throat, 

The listening mowers pausing. with white sleeves, 
Lean on their “sey thes, while round about them float 

The rustling swallows coming from the eaves. 





Be phone the house some lofty elm-trees stood, 
Mighty with years, but poised like supple reeds, 

Playful as children to each passing mood, 

As breeze or gale from west or north succeeds; 
At noonday motionless, or at sunrise 

Stirred with the music of a million leaves, 
When the vermilion morning fills the skies. 

And the bright swallows fly forth fro their eaves. 


And when no longer flashed the oriole’s fire 

T 4 valleries of the apple blooms, 
the moon rose higher and higher, 
shook their purple plumes, 
j 4 ainst the window sills, 
From time to time, above the rustling leaves, 
Faintly, in pauses of the whippoorwills, 

We heard the swallows twitter from the eaves, 


And when, as swift as swallows in their flight. 
And many as August swallows that fill the trees, 
Old days fulfilled, with all their young delight, 
Appear to one who marvels as he sees: 
When freakish fancy, like Penelope, 
The var ious web of time weaves and unweaves, 
There’s many a farmer's lad may hear and se 
The sibilant swallows twitter ‘neath the eaves. 


GEO, M. STROUT. 



















For the Companion. 
TALES OF THE RED RIVER COUNTRY. 
By Frank Welles Calkins. 


In a Quicksand. 


Persons who have travelled in the Indian Territory 
and the “Panhandle Country,” so called, will be able 
to understand and fully appreciate the following ac- 
count of an adventure which befell a young settler in 
the Red River region during the past season. He 
Was one of three young men engaged in the business 
of sheep-raising, being what are there termed “range 
renters,” or tenants of the Comanche chiefs, whose 
lands lie along Red River. 

The three settlers had from three to four thousand 
head of sheep, which they had driven down from 
Kansas and were herding on the Comanche territo- 
ry, and for this privilege they paid to the chiefs an 
annual rent of ten cents per head, or ten dollars 
per hundred. The mesquite and bunch-grass prairies 
along the river form most excellent pasturage, as 
also those along the banks of the Cache. 

As the general reader will feel little interest in 
hearing the surnames of these three young herders, 
I will speak of them simply as Ot, Jess and Carl, the 
names or nicknames by which they familiarly ad- 
dressed each other. 

Ot and Jess were brothers; Carl was a young 
German. The three had worked as cowboys three 
years together for a cattle-man in Western Kansas, 
beginning when they were mere boys of fifteen to 
seventeen. 

They had wisely saved their wages and bought 
sheep as fast as they could. These had been permit- 
ted to run on the range of their employers, until they 
had increased to a “bunch” of such numbers as war- 
ranted their making a start in business for them- 
Selves. 

At first they had driven their sheep to Northern 
Texas, but afterwards learning that the Comanches 
would willingly lease large tracts of their rich graz- 
ing country, they had opened negotiations with the 
chiefs, with the result mentioned. 

Twice each year a deputation of the Comanches 
came down to assist in “rounding up” and counting 
the sheep. As the sheep were carefully herded, one 
of the owners being constantly with them during the 
grazing hours, the round-up and count was usually a 
matter of mere form. 

The sheep were driven to the corral, penned, and 
then turned out, through a small gap, in lots of ten, 
until all had been counted. 

There were usually three of the Indians who came: 
Toloupas, a chief who had always been friendly to 
the whites, and who spoke English and dressed 
after the civilized manner, and two others, wild- 
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looking fellows, in blankets and plaids, who either 
could not or would not understand “white man’s 
talk.” 

It was on the occasion of the second of these semi- 
annual counts that the adventure we have to relate 
occurred, 

Toloupas and his assistants had come late one after- 
noon in October, and the sheep had been immediate- 
ly corralled at a station on West Fork. But when 
the count had been made, there were found to be 
more than one hundred sheep missing. 

As the flock had not been counted for several days, 
as was usual on turning them out in the morning, 
this fact gave the boys considerable uneasiness. The 
whole “bunch” might, indeed, have been “picked 
up,” as quite often had happened to the herds of oth- 
er renters, and “run out” by some of the ‘“‘maverick-” 
hunting cow-fellows, who did not always pick up 
‘“‘mavericks” (unbranded cattle, of one year and up- | 
wards in age) when they got outside the regular lim- 
its of the State round-ups. 

The boys at once told Toloupas of the missing 
sheep, and explained matters with regard to the 
count. 

““Mebbe so we better take hunt,” said the Coman- 





che. ‘*Mebbe so we fine um.” 

The boys hinted that the sheep might have been 
stolen. | 

“Huh !” grunted Toloupas, shaking his head. ‘In- | 
jun he no steal um, ’cause what he want um sheep? 
Un no cattle man he ben closs cleek tlee weeks,” and 
he held up three fingers. | 

“You go hunt um now,” he continued. “Me un 
odda Injuns go too. Mebbe so we tine um light off.” | 











To this the young men agreed at once, and leaving 
Carl to watch the herd at camp, Ot, Jess and the 





Then, thinking that the horse might get out if re- | 
lieved of his weight, Ot unthinkingly gave a spring 
out of the saddle, alighting heavily in the water and 
sand, 
as he did so. 

But the poor mustang was plainly stuck; he 
squealed piteously under Ot’s strokes, and made but 
unavailing efforts to pull its legs from the vice-like 
grip of the sands. 

For some moments Ot stood plying the quirt ; then 
feeling himself, too, sinking, he made a desperate at- 
tempt to jump to the bank, giving himself a severe 
wrench by so doing, and falling partly on his face and 
hands into the water. To his horror, he felt that his 
feet were fast set. He was in a veritable quicksand. 


Greatly alarmed, he quickly straightened himself 


up, and despite the pain in his back, made another 


| Vigorous struggle to extricate his legs. 


It was of no use; he was fast and sinking deeper. 
Knowing as he did the evil reputation of the “Red 
River bottoms,” his situation filled him with a terror 
which was almost despair. 

It was of no avail to dig with his hands in the 
treacherous sand; forin running water these quick- 
sands seek their level almost as rapidly as the water 
itself, and at the same time pack about whatever is 


| imbedded in them, holding it down with a force that 


is truly marvellous. 

Ot had one hope, however; and that was that the 
“bed” in which he was stuck, might, as was often 
the case, prove a shallow one. He knew, too, that 


quicksand was more often shallow in running water 
' than in the “slush beds” at the bottom of the bayous. 
As his feet sank deeper, he shouted and fired his 
revolver for several minutes; and while doing so, he 
noticed with a sudden revulsion of joyous feeling, 








IN 


A QUICKSAND. 


three Indians mounted their ponies, and set out for a 
search. Ot and Jess went up the creek, one taking 
one side and one the other, while the Comanches went 
in other directions. 

The two brothers searched the bends and the 
mouths of all the tributary branches of the creek. 
There were considerable groves of timber along the 
stream, and the riders soon lost sight of each other. 
Just before sunset, however, Jess left the creek val- 
ley, and making a wide circuit upon the prairie, 
started for camp. Ot followed up the north side of 
the creek until dark, when he, too, concluded to give 
up the hunt and return. 

I should have mentioned, perhaps, that each one of 
the searchers had agreed before starting to keep up 
the search until sunset; and if the sheep were found, 
the finder was to fire three signal shots for the recall 
of any of the others who might be near enough to 
hear them. 

Ot had been encouraged to continue his search be- 
yond the time agreed upon, by the fact that he had 
found fresh “sign” at the mouth of a branch where a 
small herd, either of sheep or deer, had crossed the 
sandy bottom of the “run.” 

The hoof-marks were indistinct in the sand, and 
totally extinct after they had reached the hard, sun- 
baked clay of the bank. The herd, however, had 
been “headed” up the main channel of West Fork, 
and Ot had followed this possible trail as long as the 
light of day lasted. 

But as the night was cloudy and quite dark, he now 
concluded to cross the channel of the Fork, and strike 
out upon the opposite high prairie, where the ground 
was much more even and much more safe for rapid 
night riding. 

So following down the bank until he came to a low 
place, where it seemed that fording would be an easy 
matter, Ot rode his pony out into the stream, which 
proved to be very shallow—not more than half knee- 
deep. Reaching a point near the opposite bank, he 
drew rein for a moient, looking for a good place to 
get up the bank, when suddenly the pony began tak- 
ing short, quick steps, and snorted with fear! 

Divining the cause, Ot plied both quirt and spur 
smartly, and shouted, “Git! Git out of this!’ in his 
sharpest, quickest tones. 

But to no purpose; the pony struggled and floun- | 
dered helplessly, unable to make the least headway 
through the treacherous, yielding sand. | 





‘| little, and he looked about him. 


that his pony had ceased 
struggling and stood quiet- 
ly drinking. The pony had 
“struck bottom,” and the 
bed was a shallow one. 

A moment later, he felt 
his own feet upon solid 
“hard-pan.” But the sit- 
uation was still a serious 
one. He must stand there 
all night, in all probability, 
over his knees in sand and 
water; and it might even be late the next day be- 
fore Jess and Carl would take the alarm and come in 
search of him. 

He had a large Colt revolver and a belt of cart- 
ridges; he determined to make good use of these, 
and fired shots at intervals for several hours, making 
also an occasional desperate effort to dig himself 
out, each one of which, however, proved equally un- 
availing. 

The hours wore on; no relief came. The pony, 
meanwhile, stood in silence, being unable to lift its 
legs from the treacherous bed in which they were 
firmly fixed. The night dragged by; and daylight 
found horse and rider still in the same predicament. 
Ot, indeed, was so hungry, sleepy, weary and dis- 
couraged as almost to have grown indifferent as to 
his fate. 

As the sun arose, however, his heart quickened a 
On one side was a 
thick grove of hackberry poles; and on the other he 
could see a narrow open stretch of valley, shut in by 
a range of low hills along the base of which he had 
ridden the day before. For a long time he looked 
wistfully across the valley; and at length, to his 
great joy, he espied two objects come in sight over 
the top of the nearest hill. Very soon he made sure 
that they were mounted men, and that they were 
driving a flock of sheep before them. It must be 
that some of the party who had gone out yesterday 
were bringing in the lost ones, Ot concluded; and 
again drawing his revolver from its sheath, he began 
firing his remaining cartridges. 

The horsemen were not more than a mile distant, 
and the firing soon attracted their attention. They 
halted, and Ot could see that they appeared to be 
closely observing him. To stimulate their curiosity, 
he swung his arms wildly above his head; and pres- 
ently had the satisfaction to see them leave their 
sheep and gallop rapidly towards him. J 

On a near approach the horsemen proved to be old 
Toloupas and one of his Comanche brethren. The 
Indians were much astonished at the sight, and, 
from their appreciative grins, seemed considerably 
amused at the “fix” in which they found their young 
tenant and his pony. 

“Huh!” grunted Toloupas. 
Mebbe so we git you out,” which was all the re- 
mark he made in English. He spoke something to 
his companion, however, in Comanche; the two got 


“You much fas’. 


giving the pony desperate cuts with the quirt | 


| off their ponies, erry them, then walked down 
the creek a little way, to a place where the water was 
very shallow, and then crossed over. 
earried a hatchet, then cut a lot of hackberry poles; 
while the brought them to the bank, 
them out, and built a small staging in the 


Poloupas, who 
other shoved 


water on 


| either side of Ot. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





rhey then both came out upon the poles, one on 


either side, got down on their knees, and began dig- 


ging and working at his legs. But even with the 
combined efforts of the three, for Ot worked and 


wrenched his legs back 
left him, 
oner. 


and forth with 


all the vigor 
it took fully a half-hour 


to release the pris- 
It was a long while— 
poor 


an hour at least—before the 
fellow regained the use of his legs, which were 
so benumbed as to have little feeling left in them. 
The two industrious Comanches built another stag- 
ing around the 


pony, and literally pried the poor 
beast 


out of the sand, using long poles as levers, 
padding the ends of them with blankets where they 
came beneath the animal's body. 

The two Indians had probably never done so much 
hard work in their and Ot was duly 
grateful, of course. 

After the rescue, 1 


lives before; 


‘oloupas explained that he had 
struck the trail of the lost sheep away to the south- 
West, some time after leaving camp the previous day, 
and that his shots had attracted his companion’s no- 
tice. The two had followed the trail, which led up a 
branch of the west Fork, and just at dark had found 
the strays, lying down upon a hill. Rather than 
drive them back that night, they had picketed their 
ponies, lain down on their blankets and slept till day 
light, then started for home. Luckily 
had come within hearing of his shots. 
The united stockmen remounted, and had ridden 
some little distance when they met Jess and Carl, 
coming up to ascertain what had become of Ot. 
They were much astonished at Ot’s story, but felt too 
glad of his lucky escape to censure severely his folly in 
attempting to cross such a treacherous 
unknown spot and in the night. 


for Ot, they 


stream at an 
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For the Companion, 
ON THE HEIGHTS, 


Above the many-voiced, dull-murmuring world 
I stood, where from the uph ind’s crowning crest 
I watehed the evening splendors of the west 

In gorgeous, passionate pageantry unfurled; 

And as the bursts of flame leapt up and curled 
About the horizon’s dome, in my glad breast 
Broke forth such glow of cestasy unguessed, 

Whereby were life, death, and all fate empearled, 


All ae T gazed the while the radianee waned, 
Till “gainst the paling sky's wan cirelet-rin 

bs arlit night's oblivion k Apped its brim. 

But mirrored on my sight the glory gained, 
And there my soul had such ble sf rapture found 
That Thad almost known God's peace beyond. 


CHAMBERS BAIRD, Jk. 
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For the Companion. 


UNSER FRITZ. 
A True Dog-Story. 


I dare say the young “Companions” will think I 
num going to tell them something about the Crown 
Prince of Germany, whom all the people of the Ger- 
man Empire love familiarly to call “Unser Fritz”’— 
Our Fritz. As Twas in his country last year, I might 
tell you something about him and his boys which you 
wouid like to hear, but I will not do it now. 

The Fritz I'm about to speak of was a Crown Prince 
among dogs. He was a St. Bernard of the most mag 
nificent proportions, with a strain of the bloodhound, 
which made people at times a little afraid of him. 
But he never troubled them unless there 
thing suspicious-looking about them, of which he 
took it upon himself to be the judge. He was as 
black as a coal from head to foot, with the excep 
tion of a white star upon his breast. He was a most 
superb watch-dog; no regiment of the old Kaiser's 
grenadiers could have guarded our premises more 
vigilantly than did he, and if the German Fritz looks 
after the 





Was solne- 


affairs of his Empire, when he comes to 
govern it, as well as our Fritz did after his charge, 
his subjects will be admirably taken care of. 

Fritz was a dog of very lofty bearing, very ex 
clusive in his associations, and the soul of dignity and 
pride. He was superior to all the ordinary little 
meannesses of dog-lhood; he was never known to take 
anything he was forbidden to touch, for his obedience 
was absolute. 

I have, from my friend Rose Kingsley, an anecdote 
of a dog belonging to her father, Charles Kingsley, 
who once so far forgot his principles (though reared 
in the Eversley Rectory) as to steal a beefsteak while 
the family was at church. Mr. Kingsley called up 
the dog, and in a grave manner reproached him with 
what he had done. From that day forth, till the day 
of his death, the word “beefsteak” was never uttered 
in the dog’s presence without his dropping his head 
and skulking away, with his tail between his 
Our Fritz was higher bred, and had more 
principles than Mr. Kingsley’s dog; 
beefsteak! 

His devotion to his master was exclusive and ex- 
treme. I believe he would have let his ears be cut off 
if his master had wished to do it, and would have made 
no fuss about it. He went with his master every- 
where except to church; and as he always knew when 
Sunday came, he had never to be told to stay at home 
that day. He was not allowed to enter the library 
where his master usually sat, unless on special occa- 
sions; and a motion of the finger was then sufficient 
to beckon him in or to order him out. Yet he would 
lie with his muzzle on the rug, at the library door, 
with mathematical precision, bringing it to a line 
with the door-mouldings, but not intruding a half-inch 
beyond—so strict was he to theetter in his obedience. 
He would bound to the chamber and bring down his 
master’s slippers when he saw his master come in, 
and if he heard an order given for the riding-horse to 
be got out, he just as eagerly hunted up and brought 
the riding-boots. 

His devotion to his master was of such a watchful 
character that if any stranger approached him, he 
always managed to stand between his master and the 
new-comer, keeping a steady eye on the latter. 

The way he would kiss and caress his master, 
and the horse his master rode, was pathetic to see; 
he never seemed perfectly happy unless he had in 


legs. 
honorable 


he never stole a 
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sight the face and form that were dearer to him 
than his own life. 

I shall never forget a touching scene that oc- 
curred the last October of our poor Fritz’s life. 
Our Virginia gentlemen have every autumn what 
they call the Fall Hunt; when about twenty of 
them form an encampment in the mountains, some 
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twenty or thirty miles distant, where they remain 
a fortnight for deer-shooting. They carry several 
tents with them, beds and beddin 


r 


g, cooking-stove, 
a colored man-cook, and all the utensils and ar- 
rangements for a fortnight’s comfortable living. | 


All the packs of hounds in the neighborhood are | 


gathered together in a leash. 
On the morning of which I speak, the whole 
cavaleade, hunters, horses, baggave-wagons, ser- 
vants, and many packs of hounds, were gath- 
ered together in our stable-yard, awaiting the sig- 
nal for starting. 
baying, guns were clattering, eager hunters were 
laughing and talking, and a general excitement 
was over all the establishment. 
Fritz’s spirits were extremely high. 


Horns were sounding, dogs were 


Ile sprang 
up a dozen times and kissed his master’s riding- 
horse, brought his master his whip and boots, and 
seemed fairly beside himself with joy. 

But Fritz was not to be of the hunting-party. 
On the mountains he was out of his element, and 
only marred the sport; so he was to be left at 
home. 

But his master could not bear to tell him this, 
and determined not to start with the party, but 
make a detour and slip away unperceived. Con- 
sequently he had his horse led round to the front 
gate of the house, intending to mount there, but 
Fritz was so alert and vigilant that it was impos- 
to elude his So master 
took him aside, and said, in a low but impressive 


sible watchfulness. his 


tone of voice, 

“Fritz, you are not to go with me!” 

If the dog had been shot, I think he could searce- 
ly have fallen to the ground more suddenly, as if 
deprived of life. It was at the end of a long hall, 
that commanded the front door and front gate, 
where the dog had dropped. His master patted 
him affectionately, passed on, and mounted his 
horse, but Fritz no more moved than if he were 
dead. 

His muster called to him, “Good-by, Fritz!” 
but he lay motionless. The household gathered 
about him, and tried to comfort him. 

“Look up, Fritz!” I said. “See! your master 
is speaking to you,” but he buried his face be- 
tween his paws and seemed not to hear. 

When some one said, “Papa is gone,” a low 
moan burst from the dog, and this finally became 
a sobbing ery which did not cease until after mid- 
day. 


It was one of the most piteous sounds I ever 
heard. We soothed and caressed him, and brought 
him delicacies we knew he liked, but he was dead 
to our comfortings, and refused all food, until, as 
night drew on, we began to grow a little supersti- 
tious, lest the dog’s grief should presage some 
harm to the master. ‘The next day, however, he 
grew more reconciled, but only recovered his spir- 
its upon the return of his master, whom he was 
ready to devour with joy. 

Poor, dear Fritz! It makes my heart ache yet 
to think of his tragie end, for, like Chinese Gor- 
don, he was the victim of treachery, and perished 
a martyr to his own faithfulness. Smoke-house 
thieves had been committing depredations around 
us, but so watchful was our brave guard that we 
had lost nothing. One mght poisoned meat was 
placed in his way, and the next morning his mas- 
ter’s heart was filled with real sorrow, to find him 
lying stark and stiff on the long porch, as close to 
the house-dvor as he could get. If he could have 
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got in, we knew he would have dragged himself 
to his master’s feet to die. 

A grave was made for him under the green or- 
chard grass. One of my boys wrote a Hic Jacet 
for him, and his master took the trouble to pro- 
nounce over him, that sunny afternoon, a Latin 
eulogium, in which he characterized him as one 


























FRITZ. 


of the truest and most faithful friends his life had 
known. MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


<P ——_———_ 
For the Companion. 


OLD—NOT VENERABLE. 


Ah me! it is a sight for saddest tears, 
To see old age unworthy of its years, 


Unworthy to be old—who thus would stand, 
As ‘twere a stranger in that sunset land? 


With locks all whitened by the lapse of time, 
Should not man breathe an atmosphere sublime? 


Should one, while fast his fleeting sands are told, 
Grow old, yet grow not venerably old? 
GEORGE H, COOMER. 
—————~or__—_— 


IRELAND. 


One of the most interesting phases of the events 
which are passing before our eyes in these days is 
that which concerns Ireland. The Irish question | 
has for several years occupied a large share of the 
attention of the British Parliament, and the excit- | 
ing and too often tragic events of which Ireland 





has from time to time been the scene, have again 
and again drawn the attention of the world to that | 
island. 

The fact, moreover, that a very large part of the | 
population of this country is Irish, and that this 
Irish population in various ways shows its inter- | 
est in the condition of its native land, brings the | 
affairs of Ireland closer to American interest than 
to that of other peoples. 

Ireland is in a far better condition, politically 
and socially, than she was five years ago. Within 
that period she has received four distinct and im- 
portant benefits. These are the Land Act, the Pur- | 
chase Act, the extension of the suffrage, and the 
cessation of the harsh law of coercion. 

By the Land Act the tillers of the soil in Ireland 
are able to obtain land at fair rents for a long pe- 
riod, and the right to hold their pieces of ground, 
so long as they pay this fair rent, without fear of 
being turned out of them. By the Purchase Act 
tenants are aided in buying lands on easy terms 
and by instalments, and are helped by the State. 

By the extension of the right of suffrage, all 
Irishmen who have households, however small, are 
admitted to the right to vote for members of Par- | 
liament. By the removal of the coercion law, Ire- 
land once more returns to the reign of the ordina- | 
ry methods and restrictions of justice. 

These objects have been brought about partly | 
by the sincere desire of English statesmen to sat- 
isfy Ireland and remove her grievances, and part- | 
ly by the agitation of Mr. Parnell and his follow- 
ers in the House of Commons. 

But this Irish party now turns from the past to| 
the future. Having won so much for Ireland, it! 
proposes to advance a step further in its agitation, 
and now boldly demands that Ireland shall have, 
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power in the new House. If this should be the 
case, he hopes to be able to seat and unseat Cabi- 
nets at will, and to dictate his terms to one English 
party or the other. 

It is by this process that he looks forward to 
compelling Great Britain to grant Ireland ‘home | 
rule.” But even should he hold the balance of 
power, his task will not be an easy one. At pres- 
ent, almost every leading English statesman, 
whether Tory, Whig, or Radical, is opposed to 
giving Ireland a separate legislature. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain, advanced Radical as he is, has 
pronounced against it. 

It may well be, therefore, that the two English 
parties will combine against Mr. Parnell, and re- 
fuse to permit him to use his advantage for secur- 
ing “home rule.” 

Meanwhile, Ireland is excited, hopeful, and ex- 
pectant. The belief is wide-spread there that the | 
day of the triumph of home rule is at hand. The | 
country is restless and disturbed, and there are | 
symptoms of deep and wide-spread feeling. Eng- | 
land as yet presents a stern face of refusal. ‘The 
events relating to Ireland during the next few | 
months will therefore be full of the liveliest inter- 
est. 





a 
For the Companion. 
INFLUENCES. 

Who has not felt, when twilight sank in cloud, 
And winds of autumn past his home gave plaint, 
The poverty, the exclusion, the restraint 

Of all experience learned or life allowed ? 

In hours like these, what spirit has not bowed 
Before despondence as before a saint 
That zealots worship and enthusiasts paint, 

Till hope was raimented with death’s own shroud? 

And yet no more of splendor than some star’s 
May pierce the gloom and show beyond its rent 

The eternities and calms in night's control. 

When lo! what hurrying forth from prison bars, 
What restitution, what enfranchisement, 

What sovereign re-enthronement for the soul! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


————_—§~§@p————————— 
NATURAL OIL AND GAS. 


Fifty years ago an old Quaker gentleman, who 
owned large tracts of land on the Ohio River be- 
low Pittsburgh, sold some farms at a reduced rate, 
“because,” as he stated, “the water of certain 
springs thereon was tainted with an ill-smelling 
grease, which lowered the value of the property.” 
These very fields are now the richest oil-yielding 
land in Pennsylvania. 

As many of our readers never have seen natural 
oil or gas-wells, a plain description of the way in 
which these wonderful stores of the earth are 


The possession of a fuel which costs nothing to 
procure, when once a vein of gas has been struck, 
and which costs nothing but the laying of a pipe 
to transport, is an advantage which no manufac- 
turers in the world have ever enjoyed before 
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GOOD EATING. 


It used to be a kind of fashion among students to 
speak slightingly of meals, as though it were a mat- 
ter of no importance what they ate, or whether they 
ate or not. In some country colleges and schools an 
affectation of this kind is still occasionally to be ob- 
served, particularly in villages where board is fur- 
nished for about the cost of the raw material, and 
where the meals are, as a consequence, uninterest- 
ing. 

Old printers infNew York like to tell the story of 
Horace Greeley’s supposed indifference to food. About 
two o’clock in the afternoon, Horace would look up 
from his work at the ‘‘case,” or the desk, and turn- 
ing to his partner, would say, in his whining tone,— 

“John, have I been to dinner?” 

If John answered, “Yes,” the aspiring young man 
would continue his work, bobbing serenely at the 
case, or scratching away at his manuscript. Mis- 
chievous workmen would sometimes answer wrong 
on purpose, but he would take their word without 
suspicion. 

If any one supposes from this anecdote that Hor- 
ace Greeley was, as a rule, indifferent to food, or 
careless about it, that individual is mistaken. We 
can testify, from frequent observation, that Mr. Gree- 
ley, who often did the work of three men, had the 
appetite of at least two. 

He ate abundantly, carefully, and with all possible 
regularity. He had a particular liking for fish, and 
he would not leave very much of a good-sized shad 
at breakfast-time. 

Efficient men are invariably good eaters, often 
great eaters, and usually they have keen, prompt ap- 
petites. We have never had the pleasure of dining 
with Mr. Gladstone or with Prince von Bismarck, 
but if ever we should have that satisfaction, we shall 
count upon seeing a great statesman doing full justice 
to the repast. 

The late Victor Hugo was a solid, hearty and wise 
eater. No such brain as his was ever nourished upon 
slops, nor was ever such working power sustained by 
anything short of three good meals a day, each taken 
upon the stroke of the clock. 

It is a pleasure to think of Gen. Washington stand- 
ing hungry, watch in hand, while the pleasant odor 
of a great Virginia dinner pervaded the mansion at 
Mount Vernon, and waiting with patient impatience 
for the five minutes to elapse which he allowed for 
the difference of watches. 

““My cook,” he would say, ‘does not ask if the com- 
pany has arrived, but if the hour has.” 

At five minutes past the appointed time he took his 





found, divested of technicalities, may be of inter- 
est and use to them. 

Experts now place little reliance on “surface in- 
dications,” or those peculiarities in the shape, in- 
clination, or outward appearance of the ground, 
which were at first thought to indicate the pres- 
ence of oil. The “‘oil-belt” is supposed to traverse 
a certain region of the Middle States, running 
from northeast to southwest. The gas-belt usually 
lies parallel with it. A farm which lié§ within this 
belt can be leased with little difficulty, in whole or 
in part, to some oil-operator. Usually a part is 
retained by the owner in the hope that its value 
will rise after the discovery of oil. 

The operator then proceeds to “bore,” which is 
done by drilling the earth by means of a succes 
sion of steel rods, about the thickness of a wom- 
an’s wrist, but weighing many hundred pounds 
each. The drill is worked by steam. It bores 
through the earth, the clay, the gravel, and finally 
through the solid rock, frequently encountering 
water courses in its way before reaching the rock. 

Oil or gas, if found at all, is, as a rule, discov- 
ered below several hundred feet of rock. Above 
either deposit is always found a stratum of trans- 
lucent white pebbles, such as children find on the 
New Jersey sea-beach, and call Cape May dia- 
monds. Next below this isa substance which, when 
brought up by the drill, resembles ground glass; 
and still lower, permeating a layer of sand, is the 
oil or gas. 

The oil, when “struck,” usually comes up mixed 
with brackish water. Oil has depreciated so much 
in value since its first discovery in this country, 
that wells which do not yield largely are aban- 
doned. The owner of the land receives from six 
to ten per cent. royalty on the value of the oil. 

As soon as a well is found to be “good,” it is 
connected by pipes with all other yielding wells, 





; and taken under the charge of a national oil- 
pipe company. The oil from the well is received | 


into a separate reservoir until the end of each 
month, when it is gauged and a certificate given 
to the operator stating that he has so many barrels 
of oil in the company’s pipes. The oil is then 
turned into the general reservoirs. The operator 
sells certificates entitling the purchaser to draw at 
any time from the general reservoir a specified 
amount of oil. 

The natural gas is used now for heating and 
lighting in many towns in Pennsylvania. The 


as she had in the last century, a separate Parlia-! gas is conveyed in pipes to the houses or fac- 


ment to herself, to manage her local affairs. 


This brings into view the prospective political | less, 


situation in the new British Parliament, which is 
to be chosen in November. 

The Irish party in the last House of Commons 
numbered between thirty and forty. By the in- 
crease of the suffrage, Mr. Parnell hopes, in the 
new House, to find himself at the head of some 
eighty or ninety followers. If neither of the great 
English parties should have a majority greater than 
eighty, Mr. Parnell expects to hold the balance of 


tories where it is used. It is odorless and color- 
and escapes from the earth with terrific force. 
When lighted it burns with great heat. So many 
of the large iron-works in Pittsburgh have now 
substituted gas for coal as fuel that that smokiest 
of all cities, long known as the Black Diamond, 
bids fair to become one of the cleanest manufac- 
turing towns in the world. 
Pleasant as this change in the aspect of Pitts- 
| burgh will be, it is of vastly less consequence than 
the saving which the use of natural gas will effect. 





seat at the head of his table. But he was not so pur- 
ticular about leaving it. He sat long at his dinner, 
and enjoyed it thoroughly. 

It is said that five hundred graduates of the pres- 
ent year are attempting to enter the arduous profes- 
sion of journalism. The few who get in will find that 
success becomes frequently a question of physical 
endurance. The truly able men, those who, in twen- 
ty years, will be at or near the head of important 
journals, will nourish their bodies by abundant, reg- 
ular and congenial food. Those who lack the requi- 
site stamina will be strongly tempted to eke out their 
deticiency by stimulation, and will either abandon the 
profession or perish in the prime of their days. So 
important is it to eat well! 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE STORY. 


Two young girls sat on the porch of a sea-side ho- 
tel in which they had been guests all summer; near 
them was a gentleman who had just arrived. 

“There!” said Miss B——, “there go those lovers 
off for a stroll. It is said that they are actually en- 
gaged! So absurd! Both middle-aged; he is a 
pompous fool, and she is pock-marked. What can 
they see in each other?” 

“They have been lovers since they were children,” 
gently answered Miss C “But she has devoted 
her life to nursing her mother, who has been ill for 
years with an incurable disease. Now her mother is 
dead, and they will be married soon.” 

Presently, “Do look at those Wright sisters!” cried 
Miss B——. “I’m sick of the sight of them. The 
elder sails along with that slow, majestic gait, as if 
she were of royal birth, and the ugly little one trots 
after her. Never leaves her a minute. It’s a wonder 
it never occurs to her that she may be @e trop when 
a pretty girl is talking to a gentleman.” 

“Her sister does not think her de trop,” quietly 
said Miss C—. “The reason she walks and moves 
slowly is because she is subject to terrible attacks 
which are brought on by rapid motion. Her sister 
never leaves her, because if she were not there to ap- 
ply the remedies, the poor girl would die. There 
never was a more unselfish sacrifice of one life to 
another!” she added, warmly. 

Her companion was silenced, but only for a few 
moments. 

“There is that stupid Miss Blank going away! 
That is a relief! When women get to be as old 
and ugly and uninteresting as that, they ought to be 
kept out of sight among their friends.” 

Miss C—— hesitated a moment. “Do you know 
that Miss Blank engaged two rooms for the whole 
season, and has kept them filled with poor teachers 
and widows and mothers with sick babies, not one 
of whom would have been able to leave home but for 
her? She has given them happiness and health and 
perhaps new life. I heard this from one of them— 
not from herself,” she added, quickly. 

And so on and on, one seeing the shadow in each 
character, the other the bright side. 

The new-comer keenly inspected the faces of the 
two girls, as they rose and passed him. Both were 
young and pretty. But one was already lined with 
discontent and mean, vulgar theughts, while the 
other turned on life eyes full of serene and joyful 
calm. Whatever their future lot, one will find only 
disappointment in the world; but to the other it will 
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always be, as Chats Get says, “full of sweet 


and noble souls. 
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ART OF QUESTIONING. 


Not afew lawyers, who have the ear of the court 
and jury, fail in the examination of witnesses. A 
lawyer who abuses a stupid witness, or browbeats an 
obstinate one, is not doing that which he is paid to 
do—that is, to draw out the truth. 

In a trial for murder, the result of a broil, the prin- 
cipal witness for the prosecution swore strongly 
against the prisoner. O’Connel!l, who defended the 
prisoner, cross-examined the witness in this persua- 
sive style: 

“Were you not after taking a drop when this hap- 
pened?” 

“Sartainly, I took a drop that day.” 

“How much might the drop have been—a glass?” 

“Yes, I drank a glass of spirits, surely.” 

““Maybe, if you remember, vou took a second?” 

“Why, I suppose I took as good as two.” 

“Come, my good man, did you not take as good as 
three that day?” 

“IT don’t know, faix. Maybe I did.” 

“Now, my man, by virtue of your solemn oath, did 
you not drink a pint of whiskey before you saw these 
men a-fighting ?” 

“T took my share of it.” 

“Was it not all but the pewter?” 

“Tt was, sir.” 

The jury discredited the witness’s testimony and 
acquitted the prisoner, whose life was saved because 
O’Connell was a master of the art of questioning. 

Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge, of England, when at 
the bar, was noted for his skill as a cross-examiner. 
He never bullied or flustered his witness, and he got 
out of even the most reticent what he wanted. 

The witness, if a rough woman, was addressed as 
if she were a lady; if a rough man, as though he 
were a gentleman. The lawyer’s suavity was so fas- 
cinating that ina few minutes the witness felt that 
he, as the counsel’s friend, was giving him just the 
information he needed to extricate himself from a 
difficulty. Coleridge’s manner said,— 

“My good friend, won’t you help me? I really am 
perplexed as to the facts in this case, and I want your 
assistance to get at the truth. Let me ask you afew 
questions.” 

When these questions had been answered in the 
exact way in which the questioner had designed they 
should be, the case was won. The high art of the 
lawyer’s questions had won it, before he had uttered 
a word to the jury. 
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BASE BALL OF OLD. 


During the season now drawing to a close, out-of- 
door games, and base ball, particularly, have at- 
tracted more notice than ever before. 

Our English ancestors have been noted during 
many centuries for their love of athletic games. An 
author who wrote in Latin about A. D. 1250, men- 
tions that even then, more than two centuries before 
the discovery of America, the school-boys of London 
used to go out into the fields every Shrove Tuesday, 
immediately after dinner, and “play at the celebrated 
game of ball.” 

This ancient writer might have been good enough 
to mention what game of ball the London boys of 
the thirteenth century played, but he did not. It 
was probably some primitive form of base ball, for- 
merly called rounders. There is, however, one argu- 
ment against this conjectyre. Joseph Strutt, the au- 
thor of an esteemed work upon the games and sports 
of the English people, written in 1801, does not men- 
tion the game of rounders, or describe any other 
game at all resembling base ball, although he men- 
tions twenty-two ball-games. 

Mr. Strutt may have regarded rounders as a mere 
school-boy pastime, no more worthy to be described 
by him than “tag” or “bo-peep.”” What would he 
have thought if he had foreseen a match between two 
fumous clubs on the New York ground, witnessed by 
thousands of persons, and drawing into the money- 
box thousands of dollars? 

Fifty years ago, the game of base ball was quite as 
familiar on our playgrounds as it is now, known to all 
school-boys, and played by them during the summer 
with an assiduity not now surpassed. The game has 
since been changed and developed. Then the best 
pitcher was he who gave the best balls, and a runner 
was put out by being hit with the ball thrown at him 
as he ran. Luckily, the balls then in use were not 
of the weight and harditess of the Official League 
Ball of to-day. If it had been, many a player would 
have been “put out” ina very real sense. 

In those simple days, boys made their own balls out 
of an old rubber shoe, an old stocking, and an old 
pair of leather gloves or boot-legs. They were rough- 
looking, and would “bounce” as high as a house. 
“Dead balls’? were unknown, and would not have 
been valued. 

However, the boys of Andrew Jackson’s day man- 
aged to play with such balls as they had, and kept it 
up sometimes from six in the morning until dark— 
with intervals for dinner and swimming. 


—~~<~@r— 
EQUIVOCAL. 


Among the things one would rather not have said 
are to be included certain equivocal expressions ut- 


tered from the depths of innocence, but capable of 


being misunderstood. 

A young lady visiting in the country one day as- 
serted that she had never been able to see any beauty 
in acalf. The animal might be frisky, the possessor 
of soft brown eyes and an amiable temper, but only 
by straining the imagination could he be pronounced 
a thing of beauty. Thereupon the young man of the 
family undertook to convince her that she was in 
error, but without success. Some years after the two 
met at a Thanksgiving dinner-party. 

“O Cousin Henry,” said the young lady, across the 
table, “it does seem so natural to have you with us 
again! And, do you know, to this day I never see a 
calf without thinking of you!” 

Cousin Henry was not pleased at the implied com- 
pliment. All the other listeners undoubtedly were. 
With such honestly intended statements should be 


| physical vigor. 
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recorded that of a donkey-boy in Egypt, anxious to 
dispose of his beast. 

“Nice donkey, sah!’? he roared out to a gentleman. 
“Belly nice donkey! You like donkey, sah; donkey 
like you.” 

Unfortunately, this prophecy of the mutual satis- 
faction of the animal and his master with each other 
sounded too much like a comparison to be agreeable. 
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WELL MET. 


One hears often enough to believe it the statement 
that the world is, after all, a very small place, and, 
indeed, extensive as it may be, geographically con- 
sidered, it is limited enough in a social point of view 
for some very extraordinary meetings to take place. 
An exchange tells the story of a coincidence which 
is as genuine as itis remarkable. It has to do with 
an admiral noted for good and gallant service, of 
which he bore the marks on his person. 





This fine old sailor, having his flag flying on board 
a line-of-battle ship in the West Indies, was taking 
the general officer then commanding the land- forces 
round the islands, that he might pleasantly and rap- 
idly visit the different stations of his command. 

As they were passing the island of St. Lucia, the 
admiral pointed to a small, sugar-loaf-shaped rock 
close to it, named Pigeon Island, and said,— 

“That barren- looking cone will always have an in- 
terest for me; because, insignificant as it is, it was 
the scene of my first real separate responsibility.” 

On being asked what the position was to which he 
alluded, he went on to say: “I am speaking of the 
day when we took the island—long enough ago now. 
I was avery small actor in the afl: tir; but they con- 
sidered it necessary to occupy Pigeon Island, and 
they had not at first troops for the purpose. 

“The consequence was, that I, with two or three 
boats’ crews, was ordered to land there and hold the 
rock until I should be relieved by a military officer. 

“Proud enough I was of my position. I was gov- 
ernor of an island for several hours. At length my 
government came to an end; for an ensign with a 
party came to relieve me. So I handed over my gov- 
ernment to Mr. Somebody-or-other—I haven’t the 
least recollection of his name or regiment—and re- 
tired once more into very subordinate life.”’ 

Whereupon the general, who had been listening to 
the story with much interest, sprang to his feet, 
brought his right hand down with emphasis on his 
left, and exclaimed,— 

“And I was the man who came and relieved you!” 

The remarkable thing was, that these two chiefs, 
who had now grown old and gray in the service, had 
never again seen each other since, as lads, they has- 
tily exchanged duties, until they came together as 
commznders—and that, on this occasion of “their sec- 
ond meeting, they should pass the scene of their first. 











——————+or—_ 
GRAY HAIRS. 


The fact that some persons begin to show gray 
hairs while in their twenties does not indicate a pre- 
mature decay of the constitution. It is purely a 
local phenomenon, and often co-exists with great 
A medical journal says, ““Many fee- 
ble persons, and others who have suffered extremely, 
both mentally and physically, do not blanch a hair 
until past middle life; while others, without assigna- 
ble cause, lose their capillary coloring-matter rapidly 
when about forty years of age. 

“Race has a marked influence. The traveller Dr. 
Orbiguy says thatin many years he spent in South 
America he never saw a bald Indian, and scarcely 
ever a gray-headed one. The negroes turn more 
slowly than the whites. 


“In this country sex appears to make little differ. | 


ence. Men and women grow gray about the same 
period of life. In men the hair and beard rarely 
change equally. The one is usually darker than the 
other for several years, but there seems no general 
rule as to which whitens the first. 

“The spot where grayness begins differs with the 
individual. The philosopher Schopenhauer began to 
turn gray on the temples, and complacently framed a 
theory that this indicates vigorous mental activity. 

“The correlation of gray hair, as well as its causes, 
deserve more attentive study than they have received. 
Such a change is undoubtedly indicative of some 
deep-seated physiolo ogic al process, but what this is we 
can only ascertain after more extensive observations 
than have yet been submitted to science.” 


ee ee 
PUSSY’S LETTER, 

The stories in circulation in regard to the sagacity 
of animals have but: one drawback: they are the 
chronicles of exceptional cases. It is interesting to 
read the instances of one dog’s cleverness, but how 
about the ninety-and-nine which are not clever? The 
following anecdote, however, shows us not one cat, 
but cats as they are, for any moderately intelligent 
pussy would be able, under similar circumstances, to 
select her letters without mistake : 





“T have a cat that can read,” declared a lady. “At 
any rate, she knows when a letter comes for her.”’ 

“A letter!” exclaimed her friend, in astonishment. 

“Yes, aletter. If you don’t believe it, I will prove 
itto you. Just wait a moment while I direct one.’ 

She left the room, and presently returned with a 
sealed envelope, addressed, “Miss Pussy, No. —, 
Blank Street, City.” This letter was duly posted. 

The next morning the postman came, and soon 
afterwards the servant entered, with a bundle of let- 
ters, among which was that for Miss Pussy. Placing 
them near her feline highness on the floor, Pussy’s 
mistress said,— 

“Now, Pussy, pick out your letter.” 

Surprisingly enough, Pussy at once showed an in- 
terest, and in a moment had pushed aside with her | 
paws the envelope addressed to her. 

“Wait a moment,” said her mistress. 
it and devour the contents.” 

Searcely had she said this when Miss Pussy tore 
open the envelope, and in a moment was literally de- 
vouring its contents—catnip! 


“She'll open 





GRANT’S HOSPITALITY. 


Mr. C. C. Coffin tells in the Bay State Monthly how 
he was received by Gen. Grant at the headquarters 
of the latter. The incident is simple, and thus serves 
all the better to illustrate the native simplicity of the 
general’s character and habits of life. It occurred at 
Cairo, where Grant was in command before begin- 
ning active operations in the field: 


His headquarters were at this time in the second 
story of a tumble-down building. No sentinel paced 
before the door. Ascending the stairs and knocking, 
Mr. Coffin heard the answer, ‘‘Come in.” Entering, 
he saw a man in a blue blouse sitting upon a nail-keg 
at a rude desk, smoking a cigar. 

“Ts Gen. Grant in?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Supposing the man on the nail-keg, with no straps 
upon his shoulders, to be only aclerk or orderly, he 
presented his letter from the Secretary of War, say- 
ing, “Will you please present this to Gen. Grant?” 
whereupon the supposed clerk glanced over the lines, 
rose, extended his hand, and said,— 


“I amright glad to see you! Please take a nail- 
1 


Scrofula is expelled from the blood by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Sold by all druggists. (Adv. 


+> 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the quickest cure for all 
blood diseases. Its etfects are felt at once. (Ade, 

aE SS ees 

The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. They 
are warranted free from the poisonous oils and acids 
which enter into the composition of many of the facti- 
tious fruit flavors now in the market. {Ade. 

aa 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Advr. 
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CHINA SALTS. 
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For the Companion. 


FULFILLED. 


O my small fellow-man, whom life hath sent 
Away, the prize most coveted denying, 
Grow, in the stature of accomplishment 
And come again, though old, and poor, 





and dying. 
Mounted upon good works, thou shalt be great, 
Thy death shall be the people’s own bereavement, 
Be this thy balm of comfort: soon or late 
Tuere is a laurel for sublime achievement, 





Ile was too short to be ordained a priest, 
After the study and the preparation. 

Was the old canon cruel?) Hush! at least 
The Chureh was iron in determination, 


No child but loved the magie of his speech, 
Telling the tragedy of the Crucitixion; 

No laborer in the vines that heard him teach, 
But felt his presence like a benediction, 








All knew the burden of his deep desire: 
» stand, anointed, in the sanctuary, 
Hk saving the sweet responses of the choir, 
A tonsured priest, in cope or scapulary. 


Ah, Christe! amid the incense and the lights 

To bow and pray, before the glimmering altar! 
irrounded by his kneeling acolytes 
To chant the holy phrases of the psalte r! 





Su 





And in the daily walks of men, to go 
Clad in the precious right of ministration, 
And to the wavering spirit meekly show 
The glory of a living adoration, 


What wonder, then, if throuzh his perfeet prayer 
His yearning passion foreed this vain petition ?— 
‘O God of pity! look on my despair: 
Make me a little taller for my mission!” 


What wonder if the fountain of his fs uth 
Poured out to bin the answer he expe ? 

Age came and clasped him, like a frie adly wraith, 
In firm belief his prayer was not rejected, 





So, after years, when from his native place 
Had passed all memory of bis aspiration, 
Ilis heart's | r anguish, on his saintly face, 

Shone through his spirit’s beautiful elation, 






And they that went to matins and to vespers 
Saw the gray head of him devoutly Kneeling, 

And told their beads, and sighed, in pensive whispers, 
“low black are we if he hath need of healing.” 


At last he rose one day, and clasped his hands, 
And left the chureh with paces quick, unsteady, 
Sought his own poor abode upon the sands, 
And for an instant journey got him ready. 


The five great follos of his works he took 
(ilis commentaries all the world were feeding), 
And left the town, without one backwood look, 
And went away, far to the southward, reading. 


Naught cared he for the travel long and sore, 
Naught for the people's laughter or their pity; 

Weak, wan, but brave, he came at last before 
The Hierarch, in the Holy City; 


And piled his mighty volumes on the floor, 

And leaped and stood upon them, meekly erying, 
‘Father! not [, Cornelius, here implore 

But these, my works, upon the pave ment lying. 





*I was too small in youth to be a pries 

But L have grown, through trial an rebuff; 
And now, upon this day of holy fe: 

Now, Father, am [, am I tall e acne an? 


A moment, with his bony hands outspread, 

Ilis pupils Large with patience and with pleading, 
Ile waited. ‘Then, as he were stricken dead, 

Fell on the tesselated marbles, bleeding. 





But ere his chastened soul its wings unfurled, 
Parted, and left its mortal habitation, 
The bells of Rome sent pealing to the world 
The solemn story of his ordination. 
And he who eame in sandals worn and old, 
A tattered layman, in the morning ehilly, 
Lay, a dead priest, new-tonsured, silken-stoled, 
Crowned with the rose of Love and Peace’s lily. 
JOUN MCCARTY PLEASANTS., 
a = 


For the Companion, 


A MYSTERY. 

Bad company slays its thousands; possibly we 
must confess that bad literature slays its fers of 
thousands, as the more modern, secret, and easier 
means, but the following story of a young man’s un- 
timely end dates back a quarter of a century, when 
very few bad books had found their way to the quiet 
town in northern New England where the victim 
had his home, but where the influences of evil 
thoughts, ina more primitive form, were the same. 

The boy, whom for the present we will call Jolin 
Davis, grew up in good habits, in a good family, 
cheerfully aiding his parents in laboring for an 
honest livelihood, and attending school at least 
one term in the vear, and church regularly. One 
would think there could have been nothing in the 
surroundings of his country home to mislead his 
imagination, but, as in so many other 
sheltered” places, 


“safe and 
the evils that breed discontent 
were there. 

Living sufficiently near to be almost daily ac- 
quaintances were several men and boys of loose 
morals, who were ready to corrupt him with evil 
stories and put lawless desires into his mind. 
From hearing their stories of sin, at first with dis- 
like, he beeame, before he fairly 
stature, an eager listener. 


grew to man’s 


These associates poisoned his mind, made him 
dissatistied with his home, and filled him with use- 
less ainbitions. 

Every little disappointment or privation or un- 
pleasant incident at home was taken advantage of 
by these pretended friends, to weaken his loyalty 
and natural atlection, and make him unhappy and 
ungrateful. Every oceasion was seized to infatu- 
ate him with notions of his own smartness, and 
the possibilities of a forbidden freedom. 

The result was what too commonly follows when 
hoys listen to bad advisers—a desire for adventure 
became a ruling passion, At the age of seventeen 
John Davis ran away. 

It must have been a sort of insanity that pos- 
sessed him. What plan or plans the youth had 
in his mind, no one can know. Tt was in the dead 
of winter when he secretly packed a bundle of 
clothes, and stole away one cold afternoon on 


| use of “their” 
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snow-shoes. Travelling across the fields, he es- 
caped observation, and a fresh snow, that was al- 
ready falling, covered his tracks. 

That evening, at the supper-table, his absence 
excited concern; and when it was found that he 
had taken away his clothes, the concern deepened 
|to real alarm. Messengers were sent in every 
direction to make inquiries, and parties searched 
the surrounding country; but the winter passed, 
and no hint came of the young man’s where- 
abouts, or his fate. Why he should have left, and 
in such a way, a pleasant home, was the wonder 
of the town—until it was fully known what wicked 
influences had been at work upon him. 

Six months after his disappearance, some hunt- 
ers, in a piece of woods not four miles from his 
father’s house, found the disjointed bones of a hu- 
man skeleton. Searching further, they picked up 
a snow-shoe, a boot, a jack-knife, and some slireds 
of clothing. The relics were easily identified. 
Jolin Davis had met his death there alone. 

Pity tried in vain to hide the tragic particulars 
from the stricken father and mother. The cry of 
their hearts went up like the wail of old; their 
son was “without doubt torn in pieces.” 

“He that walketh with wise men shall be wise, 
but a companion of fools shall be destroyed.” 
“Little foxes spoil the vines,” and it is not great 
crimes alone, but often the results of evil influ- 
ences, that mislead the imagination and ruin the 
soul, and the ways of such influences are often 
dark and mysterious. 





i. es 
YOUR PRONOUNS. 


Americans are becoming very careless about their 
| grammar. No wonder, for the newspapers, which 
furnish them a great part of their reading matter, 
set an example of loose, slip-shod writing, which 
they can hardly help copying. One of the parts of 
speech which are suffering most from the abuse of 
inaccurate writers is the pronoun. There are several 
distinct faults in the use of these words, which are 
making alarming progress. We will illustrate two 
of them: “Everybody threw up their hats.” “Where 
is there a man or woman who can put their hand on 
their heart and,” ete. Every reader can see that the 
in each case is wrong. Perhaps some 
person may fancy that itis not acommon error. The 
chances are, dear friend, that you yourself make it, in 
some form, every day. 


Of course you would correct the first sentence to 
make it read thus: **Everybody threw up his hat.” 
But how will you correct the other? There is only 
one way to do it without reconstructing the sentence 
throughout: “Is there a man or woman who can lay 
his or her hand on his or her heart and,” ete. How 
many of you say that? | 

Now a slight examination of the two incorrect sen- | 
tences will show that each misuse of the word “their” | 
may have been the result of a similar cause. The 
first mistake was possibly due to a bad habit of treat- 
ing “every” as plural, but it is quite as probable that 
it was caused by the lack, in the English language, of 
a pronoun of indifferent gender. 

There is no word which means “he or she,” “his or 
her,” or “him or her.’ It was suggested long ago to 
coin a new pronoun: nominative, heer; possessive, 
hiser; objective, himer; but the suggestion was not 
adopted, and our language still lacks this pronoun. 
rhe only way to avoid the “he or she” awkwardness 
is to construct sentences so that we shall not stumble 
against that obstacle. 

rhe only other misuse of pronouns we shall men- 
tion at this time can be illustrated by a newspaper 
extract which lies before us. A lad has taken pas- 
sage on a steamer, supposing that the ticket (for 
which he paid all the money he had) pays for his 
meals. But at the end of the journey the steward 
presents a bill. The story proceeds: 

“He told him he had no money. ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘you should not have ordered the things you did.’ 
He asked him his name. He told him. He took him 
by the hand,” ete. 

Now let us see. The boy’s name we will call A; 
the steward we will call B. The above passage will 
then be translated thus: 

“He (A) told him (B) that he (A) had no money. 
‘Then,’ said he (B), ‘you should not have ordered the 
things you did.’ He (B) asked him (A) his (A’s) 
name. He (A) told him (B). He (B) took him (A) 














by the hand.” 

First “the” is A, then B, then A, and finally B again. 
It is an aggravated case of a fault that is exceedingly 
common. One should never, if it can be avoided, or 
if the result will be confusion, change the reference 
of a pronoun without calling attention to the change. 
The passage quoted is too full of pronouns. Of thirty- 
three words, eleven are either he, his, or him. Try 
o rewrite it so as to avoid all confusion of pronouns, 
and to make the passage clear and musical to the e 
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THE FAMILY ALBUM. 


| The family album is the pride of many households. 
Its photographs and tintypes, with now and then a 
| gorgeous picture-card or valentine of paper lace, are 
the chief ornament of many a village or country par- 
lor. The visitor must see the album before he takes 
his leave, or he has not been properly entertained. 
The pleased hostess, or some member of her family, 
sits by to tell the visitor “who the folks in the album 


are. 


The grandfathers and grandmothers on both sides 
of the family generally come first. 

“That's grandpa and grandma, and they're real 
good pictures of them. They didn’t much like to set 
for them, but we coaxed them into it,” says the per- 
son whose pleasing duty it is to give the genealogy of 
each face represented. 

“And this is Aunt Melinda, mother’s sister, but it 
don't look much like her. Her name is Randall. She 
married a man of that name and she lives in Ohio. 
She has four children, three boys and a girl. That's 
her little girl on the left, taken the day she was a 
vear old, and she wouldn't set still. She has real 
black hair, and her name’s Margaret Ann. 

“This is pa’s brother Zenas, but it don’t look much 
like him; you'd never know him from this. That’s 
his wife by him. The picture flatters her awfully. 
She aint a bit pretty: she’s real dark complected, and 
you'd think she was light from the picture. 
| “This is my cousin Elsina and her baby, and there’s 
| two more pictures of the baby farther over, taken 
when she was older. She’s almost four years old 
now, and knows all her letters. That man standing 
| up is her father, and one of his legs is cork; you'd 

never think it, would you? 

“This girl here and that one on the other page are | 
| the same, and they don’t look one earthly bit alike, | 

do they? Her name is Cindy Patch, and that’s all | 
| 











her own hair hanging down her back, and it aint half 
as thick as it used to be, either. 
| That couple setting down locking arms are mar- | 


ried, and that was taken on their wedding - day. 

‘hey’re cousins of ours, and that baby on the other 
page is theirs. It’s a boy, but it looks for all the 
world like a girl, don’t it? 

“This is my uncle and aunt. They’re dead now. 
This was taken before they died. They lived in Iowa. 
That is their oldest girl, taken on her tenth birthday. : 
She weighed a hundre “i pounds then. Just think of 
it! She’s real good- looking for any one sO fat. This 
is father’s sister’s husband’s first wife’s son, and this 
is my mother’s brother’s first wife, and this is her 
sister. They visited us once, and she had three silk 
dresses all new. 

“This is my father’s aunt. She never was married, 
and is an old maid; and this is her brother. They 
don’t look a bit alike. 

“This is my Aunt Harriet’s twin boys, and one of 
them is half a head taller than the other; aint that 
funny? One’s light and one’s dark complecte d, and 
their names are John He nry and William Charles.” 

And so it goes to the last page of the precious book, 
when you are probably asked to add your own physi- 
ognomy to these in which you have, of course, been 
so deeply interested. 
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NOT AS I WILL. 


Blindfolded and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each hand; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope: 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surel 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid 
By some great law unseen and still 
U nfathome: d ae pose to ful fil, 
ot as I will.” 








Blindfolded and alone I wait, 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 

Too heavy burdens in the load, 

And too few helpers on the roads 

And joy is weak and grief is strong, 

And years and days so long, so long; 

Yet this one thing L learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By change less laws are ordered still 
“Notas I will 


“Not as I will!”—the sound grows sweet 
h time my lips the words reped 
otas IT will! he darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“Notas I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all His love fulfil— 
“Not as we will.” 


—Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
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MUSICAL FRENZY. 


True friendship has for its foundation a harmony of 
taste and feeling, and sometimes the existence of 
this harmony is recognized in the instant of meeting. 
An enthusiast in any branch of art is always partic- 
ularly glad of the countenance and support of one 
who shares his tastes. He finds with him not only 
sympathy, but companionship, in facing the ridicule 
with which any “noble rage” is sure to inspire more 
commonplace minds. But it is a fact that uncontrolled 
emotion is sometimes absurd to us who are born in 
an atmosphere which tends to cool the blood. Imag- 
ine the following scene as taking place in an Ameri- 
can concert-hall : 


When Hector Berlioz, the composer, first took up 
his residence in Paris, he was a most enthusiastic, 
hot-hearted youth. Musie was his delight, and he 
could never control his emotions when listening to 
finely rendered harmony. 

In his autobiography he states that he went one 
evening, with a rather commonplace friend, to listen 
to a fine musical production. 

‘To my disgust, he says, my friend was but moder- 
ately affected by this feast of sound. I gave him up 
as hopeless, and went to a seat near the front of the 
hall, where I should not be disturbed by his insensi- 
bility. As though to throw his coldness into still 
stronger relief, chance had placed on his right hand a 
spectator who was as emotional as he was ‘composed 

Absorbed as I was by the beauty of the vocaliza 
tion, I could not help overhearing the dialogue which 
Was going on behind me between my friend, quietly 
peeling an orange, and his unknown neighbor, who 
was evidently overwhelmed by feeling. 

“I beg of you, sir, be calm.” 

“No, itis too much. It is wonderful! It is grand!” 

“But, sir, you are wrong to give way like this. You 
will be ill.” 

“Ah, let me alone! Oh!” 

“Come, sir, cheer up! Do have a piece of this 
orange. 

“Ah, it is sublime!’ 

“It is Maltese.’ 

“What heavenly music!” 

“Do not refuse.’ 

“What music!” 

“Yes, it is pretty. 

During this discords ant conversation, the perform- 
ers had reached a fine trio. I was deeply affected by 
the penetrating sweetness of the simple melody, and 
hiding my face in my hands, wept silently. 

Searcely was the selection ended, when I felt my- 
self raised from my seat by two powerful arms, which 
clasped me like a vice; they be =e to the unknown 
enthusiast, who, perceiving tha ‘T alone shared his 
Ss, Was embracing me with fervor, exclaiming 
convulsively,— 

“Ah, monsieur, how beautiful it is!” 

Without expressing my surprise, and turning my 
face toward him, blurred with tears as it was, 
said,— 

Sir, are you a musician?” 
No, but I could not love music more if I were.” 

“What matter? Shake hands.” 

Thereupon, regardless of the jeers of the specta- 
tors, who had formed a circle round us, and of the 
astonished observance of my orange-eating friend, 
we whispered to each other our names and profes- 
sions. He was an engineer, a mathematician. I 
never saw him after. 
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PURSUING ELEPHANTS. 

Elephant-hunting must be very exciting, very 
cruel, and, to those not accustomed to the habits of 
the great beast, very dangerous work. But so long 
as ivory is such a valuable commodity in the market, 
there will be plenty of people willing to risk their 
lives for the sake of procuring it. Capt. Parker Gill- 
more, in his “Great Thirst Land,” describes his ex- 
periences in chasing ‘‘tuskers,”’ as follows: 

A couple of Kaffirs led the way, so as to prevent the 
spoor being lost; but this was almost unnecessary, 
so distinct was the path the mighty beasts had made 
through the forest. It was evident from this, and 
their not having deviated to the right or left to feed, 
that they were in a hurry, and probably travelling 
from one haunt to another. Such a chase is generally 
a long one, not unfrequently an unsuccessful one; but 
Fortune chose to smile favorably on us; for, after 
about three hours’ ride, the Kaffirs declared the game 
in sight. 

Not a word had been spoken for some time; now 
ensued a hurried consultation, when the programme 
decided upon was for all to approach as cautiously as 
possible till the elephants took the alarm, when we 
were to charge, each hunter selecting his prev. 

For three hundred yards or more, we silently stole 








through the forest in single file; at length the leading 
horsemen halted, and we wheeled into line. Over 
the underbrush towered the backs of a number of 
dark animals. Closer and closer to them we ap- 
proached, when one of the elephants uttered a shrill 
note, and in an instant the herd was crashing through 
the timber, raising a tremendous dust, and sending 
rotten limbs of the brushwood flying far and wide. 

My poor old horse, who had up to this moment 
been « regular slug, took the bit in his teeth, and 
tore along in pursuit as well as the best of them. He 
needed no guiding—I only sat still and let him go. 
If the others were after elephants, so was he; and if 
|his fore legs only kept him up, there was very little 
| doubt that soon I would be afforded an occasion to 
use my gun. 

I wanted a big tusker, of course, but such I could 
not see; so, to rectify the deficiency, singled out tle 
jargest animal in the herd, and made a dash to get 
alongside of it. In this I was successful, for the old 
nag knew his work, and required no forcing. Hold 
ing the gun at arm’s length, I fired. The heavy 
charge nearly sprung it out of my hands; but the 
elephant staggered, recovered itself, staggered again, 
and then came to a dead stop. 

With the report of the gun my veteran charger had 
sheered off to the left. expecting pursuit, and not 
getting it, he easily pulled up, so J turned him round 
again so as to renew the contest. 

The poor stricken beast was evidently very sick— 
blood flowed from its mouth and trunk. It seemed 
desirous of charging, but was without the power to 
do it; so I jumped off my horse, went within fifteen 
yards, and fired at the space between the ear and eve. 
With acrash the poor thing fell, struggled violently 
to regain its feet, rolled over on its side, and yielded 
up life. It was a cow in the prime of life, but its 
tusks did not exceed eight or nine pounds weight. 
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HER GOOD CHILDREN. 


There are few places where the lights and shadows 
of human life so flicker as in a police court. One 
may there see the brutal, besotted husband contrasted 
with the gentle, self-sacrificing wife, or even, as in 
the following case, reported by the Chicago Tribune, 
a bad mother accompanied by good children: 


When the case of Mary Silk was called in Justice 
White’s court, the most interested spectators were a 
little boy about seven years old and a girl a year or 
two older. The woman had been disorderly, and had 
been fined eleven dollars and costs. 

The boy stepped up to an officer and asked, “What 
are they going to do with my mamma?” 

“Tam afraid they will have to send her to Bride- 
well, unless you can raise eleven dollars to pay her 
fine,” was the response. 

The boy looked up at him a moment, while his un- 
der lip quivered and his eyes grew moist. Then, 
with an air of de ‘termination, he said, “Come, Hattie, 
we'll get the money. 

A few hours later the lad came back to the station, 
and stood in front of the desk-sergeant, twirling his 
hatin his hand. His head just came above the desk. 

“Well, my little man,” said the sergeant, ‘what 
can I do for you?” 

“Please, sir, I came to see if I couldn't get my 
mother out of jail,’ replied the urchin, as two big 
tears rolled down his cheeks. “I’ve got two dollars 
and sixty cents which was given tome. Please take 
it, and let me go in msg unm s place. I can’t work a» 
hard, but I'll stay longer.’ 

Ww ith this the little fe!low broke down, and con 
menced to sob. 

“Don’t ery, my lad,” said Bailiff Kelly, who hae 
overheard the conversation. “I'll not send you 
mother to Bridewell. I'd pay ten fines myself first.” 

The officers of the station became interested in the 
poor boy’s manly bearing and his efforts to get his 
mother released. 

Justice White was seen, and consented to suspend 
the fine. The children were taken down to their 
mother, who was told how they had tried to beg the 
money to pay for her release. 

It was the one touch of nature, and mother, chil- 
dren and officers held a little jubilee in the station. 

“A woman with such children as yours ough‘ not 
to be here,” said the bailiff. 

“No,” was the sobbing answer; “and I never will 
be again.” 
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INCREDULOUS. 


A contributor to the Atlanta Constitution relates 
the following of W. W. Chandler, who has been 
freight-agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Chica- 
go for many years. 


Not long since he visited his native town In Ver- 
mont, a quiet, out-of-the-way place, where people 
comprehend little of the gre ‘at world outside. To 
give them some idea of the business of Chicago, he 
told the rustic friends of his boyhood that frequently 
. million bushels of grain were received in a single 
day. 

“Now,” said he, “how long a train would be re- 
quired to carry that amount?” 

“A train half a mile long,” ventured one. 
guessed ‘‘a mile long.” 

Then the group fe ‘Il to figuring on shingles, or any- 
thing else that came handy. After a Jong time they 
admitted that they “‘couldn’t get at it,” when he came 
to their aid ‘with the following solution : 

“A bushel of grain weighs fifty-six pounds. A mil- 
ion bushels would therefore be fifty-six million 
pounds. Allowing ten tons (twe:ity thousand pounds) 
to the car, it would take two thousand eight hundred 
cars. There are three hundred and twenty rods to 
the mile, and a freight-car to every two rods. Divide 
the two thousand = hundred cars by the one 
hundred and sixty to the mile, and you have a 
freight-train seventeen and a half miles long.” 

“IT never!” “Whew!” and other expressions of 


Others 





wonder, not unmixed with incredulity, went the 
rounds. The old deac on of the group, after studying 
awhile, broke out, “That would fill a bin all the way 
from here to —,”’ naming a place seventeen miles 
away. 

“Yes.” 


“Do vou mean to say that grain enough comes into 
Chicago in a single day to fill such a bin as that?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, William,” said he, “vou used to be a re- 
markably truthful boy, but I’m afraid you’ve lived 
out West a leetle too long!” 


+or— 
“GLASS HOUSES.” 


The proverb, **Those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones,” is said to date back to the time 
when James VI. of Scotland became James I. 
England. London was full of Scotchmen who had 
followed their royal master to the metropolis in hope 
of receiving from him place and profit. 

The notorious George Villiers, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham, was the favorite of James, and he hated 
the Scotch with the hatred that comes from jealousy. 
Among other expedients which he devised to vex 
them, was the organization of nightly parties to 
smash their windows. 

The Scotch, discovering who was the leader of 
these disturbances, determined on revenge. A party 
of them went one night to Villiers’ residence, which, 
from its many windows, was known as the ‘Glass 
House,” and broke every pane of glass therein. 

Villiers was angry, and appealed to the king for re- 


dress. His Majesty heard his éomplaint, and then 
replied, _ 








“Steenie, Steenie, those wha live in glass houses 
| should be carefu’ how they fling stanes,” 
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For the Companion, 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


Eight fingers, 

Ten toes, 

Two eyes, 

And one nose. 

Buby said, 
When she smelt the rose, 

“Oh, what a pity 

I’ve only one nose!” 

Twelve teeth 

In even rows, 

Lots of dimples, 

And one nose. 





Baby said, 
When she smelt the snuff, 
“Deary me! 
One nose is enough!” 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
ee 


“First,” said Fred, “I want some 
thin strips of hickory, or any tough 
kind of wood. You can use pine, but 
it isn’t quite as good. Then if you 
have any tissue paper, of different 
colors, get it. One color will do, but 
it will not be so pretty. Next, some 
old corks, some old hairpins, or cop- 
per wire, or long pins will do; some 
round glass beads, with holes big 
enough to let the hairpin go easily through; some 
rubber bands about three inches long, and a piece 


|of old tin—the top of a tomato-can will do. I 


want feathers, too, but I see plenty of them lying 


| around on the ground.” 


For the Companion. | 
A FLYING TOY. 


Bob and Lucy and I—I’m Sam, you know— 
thought at first that Fred didn’t know very much. | 
It didn’t make so much 
difference about ‘Trixie, 
—she’s Fred’s sister,— 
because she’s such a 
dear little thing; but 
Frei! Why, Fred was | 
afraid of the cows, and Ah 
he thought potatoes ea 
grew on vines! 

You see, Fred and VAN MaRS 
Trixie are our city cous- TAN AT A 
ins, and we never saw 
them until last summer. 
Mamma said it was rude 
for us to laugh at them, 
but how could we help 
it, when they asked such 
funny questions ? 

Well, I suppose we 
never would have known 
how smart Fred was if 
it had not come on to 
rain hard one night. The 
tields and the woods 
were so wet that we 
couldn’t play in them, 
and we couldn't stay in 
the house with the sun 
shining, could we ? 

I didn’t know what to 
do; neither did Bob nor 
Lucy, and I suppose we 
were a little bit sulky 
about it, for don’t you 
see, it was Fred and 
Trixie who couldn’t go 
into the wet grass. Bless 
you! we didn’t mind it. 
Well, I s’pose I showed ] 
was not just sweet-tem- 
pered, for Fred said,— 

“Never mind, Sam! 
We can do something 
else.” 

“No, we can’t,” I said. 
“What is there to do?” 

“We might make flyers,” he said. 

“Who wants to make flyers ?” I grunted. 

To be real honest, I didn’t have the first idea of 
what a flyer was, but I was pretty certain it was 
one of his old city games, and that was enough for 
me. Why, Fred didn’t know how to swim, and 
couldn’t climb anything but a low apple-tree! So 
don’t you see, I couldn’t expect a boy like that to 
know any good games. 

“It’s lots of fun!” said Fred. “You can make 
them all sorts of colors, and they will fly ever so 
much higher than 
the house. And if 
cach of us has two 
or three going at 
once, they will 
look like a lot of 
birds.” 

“My!” said 
Bob. ‘Let’s play 
flyers.” 

“Yes,” chimed 
in Lucy. “Are 
they hard to 
make, Fred ?” 

“Not a bit. I 
can make one in a 
few minutes, and when I show you how, Sam can 
make two while I’m making one. He’s so quick 
at such things.” 

I couldn’t be cross any more after his saying 
that, could I? SoI said,— 

“Let’s go out back of the woodshed, where the 














old table is, and then tell us what you want to | into a hook, and on the round side he bent the | 


make the flyers with.” 








“All right,” said I. “Lucy, you get the tissue 
paper, the beads and the hairpins; Bob, you get 
the tin, Trixie get the feathers, and I will get the 
rubber bands and cork and wood. You don’t 
want anything else, eh, Fred ?” 


“Oh, yes,” said he. “TI forgot 
I want a little flour-paste.” 

“T'll get that,” said Lucy. 

And off she started for the 
house, with Bob after her, and I 
after them both. Bob isn’t much 
to run, but Lucy is. I beat her, 
though, with a good head start. 
We got everything Fred wanted, 
and took it to him. 

The first thing he did was to split off two thin 
strips of hickory, about seven inches long. He 
gave me one, and 
we whittled them 
down till they 
weren’t much big- 
ger than the lead 
in a lead - pencil, 
but being hickory, 
they were pretty 
toughand stiff. If 
they had _ been 
pine, Fred said 
they would have 
had to be thicker. 

Next he cut off 
the tops of two 
corks, letting the 


| pieces be about one-quarter of an inch thick. 


| Then he cut these round pieces in half, and put- 
ting one piece aside, kept three pieces. 

Through the middle of the round side of one of 

| the pieces of cork, he pushed a piece of hair-pin. 

| Where the pin came out on the flat side he bent it 


| pin over into the cork so that it was held there 

























securely (B Fig. 1). On 
each side of the hook he 
made a little hole in the 
cork (A, Fig. 1), and into 
each hole pushed the end 
of one of the hickory sticks 
(B, Fig. 1). 

Now he cut two little 
round pieces of tin, about 
one-quarter of an inch 
across, and with an awl 
punched a hole in each big 
enough to let the hairpin 
pass through (D, Fig. 1). 
Then with a piece of hair- 
pin he pierced one of the 
pieces of cork, from the 
centre o. the flat side to 
the centre of the round 
side. Next to the flat side 
of the cork the pin was | 
bent down into the cork 
for security. Next to the 
round side one of the pieces 
of tin was slipped on the 
pin, then a glass bead, 
then another piece of tin, 
and then the third piece of 
cork was pierced by the 


b> 


pin from the 
centre of the 
round side to 
the centre of 
the flat side. 
And finally 
the pin was 
bent into a 
hook (C, 
Fig. 1). 

Two stiff 
chicken- 





feathers about two and one- 
half inches long were then 
taken from the pile Trixie had 
gathered, and were stuck into 
the cork on each side of where 
the pin was bent to fasten it 
(Fig. 2). One feather was al- 
lowed to curve one way, and 
the other, the other way, so as 

















Taking hold of the cork into which the feathers 
were sticking, he wound it until the elastic band 
was almost twisted into knots. Then taking hold 
of it by the cork into which the wings were fast- 
ened, he let go of the first cork, and at once it 
began to fly around like a top. 

“That's allright,” said he ; “sometimes it doesn’t 
work well at first because the head isn’t smooth, 
or the tin quite flat, or the pin quile straight, but 
this is right; so watch it now.” 

Again he wound it 
up and let go of it. 
Will you believe it, it 
went straight up into 
the air! 
up higher than the 
top of our big walnut 


Fig 2 









Away, way 


tree. He said he 
had seen them go 
up eighty feet. 
Of course we had 
to have more 
then, and not 
only I, but even 
Bob, made them. 

What fun it was to have them flying about in 
the air with the wings made of different colored 
paper! But the funniest was when sometimes the 
feathers would not be fixed just right and, instead 
of going up, the 
flyer would 
stand still fora 
moment, and 
then commence 


to go backward until it struck 


something, when it would go 
bump, bump, bump, as if it was 
mad, 

Even ‘Tiny, our kitty, enjoyed 
the fun, and when a flyer would 
shoot along near the ground, 
would tear after it as if she 
thought it was a bird. 


Joun R. Coryveu. 
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Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1, “England expects every man 
to do his duty.” Lord Nelson. 

2. FLOR EEN 
ASHWEED 
STo RIED 
DUNKELD 
AUSTRIA 
ROYALTY 
KIDNEYS 


3. PlumB, plum; leAven, Leven; 
tHame, tame; steAm, stem; Mna- 
son, Nason; curt Ain, curtin; Basle, 
bale.—BAHAMAS. 


to make a sort of long S. 1 9 

Next he made two very thin strips of hickory . wow - om ee 
about three inches long, and stuck them into the * AURORA ATTACH 
sides of the piece of cork first fixed (A, Fig. 3). VARIES STRATA 
From the ends of these strips to the pieces of wood é ; : . = : + - - 4 oa - 
already in the cork, light pieces of thread were tied, INBORN NYASS IT 
so as to make the light strips bend (B B Fig. 3). 4 ee a ; . re he 
These were for wings, and over each was pasted a 
piece of tissue paper (Fig. 4). 3 4. 

Then a hole was made on each side of the hook CANCEL LAMMAS 
| in the flat side of the cork in the corks last ar- | > > . - ; 2 = 2 : “4 | 
| ranged, and into these holes the two hickory sticks | NEREID DUENNA 
| already in the other cork were put. Then over | 7 ecu Cte ck 

one hook an elastic band was put and stretched | NODOSE ENDING 
| unti’ it could be put over the other hook (Fig. 5). GARNER RUSSIA 

“There,” said Fred, “it is ready now. The| 5 ist stanza—Aorta, Go. 2a stanza—Toga. 3d 


| only thing is to see if it works smoothly.” 


| stanza—star, Saratoga. 
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mild, 
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For the Companion, | 


IMMUNITY FROM DISEASE, 
The Lancet, of June, 1885, has an article explain- 
ing acquired immunity from infectious diseases. We 
give the leading points. 

Asarule, one attack of these diseases confers im- 
munity from a subsequent attack. A like immunity 
from certain infectious diseases is conferred by in- 
oculation by a modified virus of the same. So, vac- 
cination, which gives a moditied form of small-pox, 
generally protects against the violent form. 

Pasteur, of France, explains such phenomena by 
supposing that the first attack exhausts some sub- 
stance in the patient essential to the development of 
the microscopic parasites which cause the disease; 
and that those who are born with such immunity are 
naturally free from this substance—just as some 
lands, which have been fertile in certain plants, may 
lose this fertility by exhaustion of a single element 
of the soil; while other lands are naturally without 
this element, and hence unable to grow them. This 
is the exhaustion theory. 

If this theory were true, then the flesh of an ani- 
mal thus destitute of this essential substance should 
not, if made into a broth, furnish material for the 
growth of infectious germs, purposely introduced. 
But these germs do flourish in it. 

The antidote theory is advocated by Klebs of Ger- 
many, and Klein of England. According to this, 
during the first attack some chemical substance is 
produced which is antagonistic to the infectious para- 
site or germ, and which remains in the body of the 
animal and prevents the subsequent development of 
the latter; this chemical substance exists naturally 
in such as are insusceptible to the disease. The proof 
against this is essentially the same as that against the 
exhaustion theory. Blood from the veins of animals 
characterized by immunity does not kill the infectious 
germs purposely introduced into it. Besides, the 
poisons thus generated must be supposed to remain 
in the veins for many 





ears, or for life; while we 
know that accidental poisons, if not mortal, are al- 
ways soon eliminated from the system. 


The theory advanced by the writer is called “the 
vital resistance theory.” Vital characteristics are 
inherited. Some persons inherit a feeble, and some | 
a robust, constitution; some atendency to long life, 
some to early decay; some a strong and some a weak 
resistance to morbific influence. Further, whatever 
lowers the vitality for a time, lessens this resistance. 
Whether feeble or strong, this vital resistance is a 
property of the living matter of the body and resides | 
in its elementary cells. These cells incessantly pro- 
duce their kind. Hence, when the cells have sur. | 
vived the first attack, they have acquired a new power 
of resistance, and this new power is transmitted, in 
constant succession, to the new progeny of cells. 

As for inherited immunity, it results from the “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” The negro, as a race, is tolerant 
of mularia, because, living in malarial regions for 
ages, the most susceptible have been gradually killed 
off. Herbivorous animals are peculiarly susceptible 
to the poison of putrefaction. 
the carnivorous. 


| 


It is the reverse with 
The latter, often feeding on putrid 
flesh and wounding each other with their teeth, have 
ever been greatly exposed to the poison. Only those 
of least susceptibility have survived. 


+ 
GRAPE-VINES IN TREE-TOPS. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman takes 
the ground that tree-tops are often the best places in 
which to let grape-vines run. “Just north- 
east of my house is an Isabella vine, put out in 1858 
and for fifteen years I made that vine keep to a trel- | 
lis six feet high, but it never ripened a cluster well. 
A sap-runner, however, ran through the fence to a} 
lilac-bush in the yard of a neighbor, and mounted to | 
my apple-tree by the ends of the limbs that hung over 
my neighbor's grounds, and covered all the north 
side of the tree, where it could get no direct sun- 
shine, but could fully ripenits grapes, as it did—or, 
rather, does yet—in its own way. 

“About five years ago it reached the north top of 
that old apple-tree, which is now nearly forty feet 
high; and that vine let itself out on a grand spread, 





He says, 


| only persons weak enough to think that labor is dis- 
* | creditable to them, and that it is a mark of gentility 
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without the pruning-knife, or any care, except a slash 
of considerable magnitude when it attempted to ap- 
propriate the south side of the tree. 


“That vine makes me climb every fall on a ladder 
twenty-tive feet high, much to the amusement of my 
neighbor, who comes along just as I aim pic king the 
sixth or eighth half- bushel basket full of the nicest 
ripe Isabellas, and says, “here, you are at it again; 


black clusters. 

“Or, he says, ‘Yes, yes, yes! Can’t give us a bunch 
of that ar’ sky-raker vine. You are particular to hang 
those grapes up out of the way.’ 

“But the bushels of ripe grapes, when one is hardly 
ever edible on the trellis, make me quite insensible to 
his laughter. 

‘Another, a Rogers, that is almost like a foreign 
grape if properly ripened, I have let run up the north 
side of another upple- -tree; and that gives its bushels 
of grapes yearly. The tall pear-tree, too, that stands 
in the south-east corner of my lot, has got into the 
way of having a vine in it. But the vine knew enough 
to go up on the fence in the corner, and thus get into 
the pear-tree without my knowing anything about it, 
and has been joking me for several years over the 
exploit by the richest, bluckest, largest grape-bunches 
I have on my premises. 

“So my advice is, if you have tall trees that give 
you valuable fruit, let a grape-vine loose in the cor- 
ner of the fence, and it may give you your best 
grapes; at any rate, it will demonstrate the contrary 
of the usual rule, that ‘the nearer the ground, the 
sweeter the grapes.’ ”’ 


standing on the top rung of that ladder, picking those | 


+> 
OUTWITTED. 


The following anecdote, told by the Scottish Amer- 
ican, illustrates the fact that the man whois asked | | 
to do an unusual thing will expect much more pay | 
than for doing a usual thing that costs him several 
times the trouble. Some years ago, before the sale of 
game was legalized, and a present of it was thought 
worth the expense of carriage, an Englishman 
rented a moor within twenty miles of Inverness. 
Wishing to send a ten-brace box of grouse to his 
friends in the South, he directed a servant to call upon 
Donald Fraser (who owned a horse and cart, and made 
a livelihood by driving peats into the town), and ask 
him what he would charge for taking the box to In- 
verness. 

Donald would not take it under eight shillings. 
The demand was thought so unreasonable that the 
gentleman complained to a Scotchman, who was 
shooting with him. 

The Scotchinan replied that he (the Englishman) 
did not understand how to bargain with the natives, 
and that one of them approached in the right way 
would do the job for much less. Calling Donald, he 
held the following conversation 

“Guid-mornin’, Donald! W hat? 8 the price o’ peats 
the noo?” 

*Juist auchteenpence the load, sir.’’ 


To cure any scrofulous disease or humor, try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It cleanses the blood. (ada 
OO 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is purely vegetables is please | 
ant to take. 100 Doses One Dollar. (Ade. | 





> 
Hundreds of familie 2s have use d Payson’s Ink for | 
marking linen for 30 years, and will use no other. (Adv, 
jie + ae 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are very benefi- 
cial in preventing the bad effects caused by unusual ex- 
ertion of the voice. “They have given me wonderful ree 
lief.’—Adam Fries, Public Prompter, Cincinnati. Price 
2 cents. Sold only in boxes. {Adv. 


EVERLASTING 


PERFUME in Powder Form. METCALF’S VIO- 
LETTE, HELIOTROPE and JOCKEY CLUB 
impart a delicate odor to clothing, furniture and 
carpets. For sale by druggists generally, or 
sample sent by mail on receipt of twenty- -five 
cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. _ ‘Mass. | 











NCLO-SWISS 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


G CAT- 

















ING ALL 
ALOGUE has 176 pages of New and Choice STAMPING 
PATTERNS for all kinds of Embroidery. Price, 15 cts. 
Our INSTRUCTION BOOK gives full directions for Dry 
and Wet Stamping, also Instruction for KE NSINGTON, 
LUSTRA and HAND PAINTING. Price, 16 cts 

NEW STAMPING OUTFIT, cont? tining ‘Alphabet (26 
letters), 355 Stamping Patterns, Box. Powder, Pad, a 
Felt tee Imported Silk to work it, Instruction Book 
and Big Catalogue (mentioned at 

EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS :— Morning Glories, We. 
Apple Blossoms, We. Sheafof Wheat, Ve. Cluster of 
Strawberries, We. Forget-me-nots, lic. Calla Lily, le. 
Pansies, oe. ‘Pond Lilies, ie. Outline Design, We. Gold- 
en Rod and Asters, lic. Sprig of Sumac, lsc. Poppies, 
lic. Woodbine, 

SPECIAL OFFER :—Ever: ‘ything in this advertisement 
for $2.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
- Ask for Glenn’s, | 


























“Very weel, ye can tak’ a load into my hoose in 
Inverness the first thing the morn’s mornin’. 

“Dll dae that, an’ thank ye, sir.” 

The Scotchman then walked on about twenty yards, | 
when he suddenly turned round, and said,— 

‘‘By-the-by, I hae a box tae send; ye can juist pit 
it on the tap o’ the peats.” 

“Pll dae that, sir. It'll no mak’ muckle difference.” 

In this way the Scotchman got a good load of peats, 
and the Englishman got his box of game sent for 
nothing. 

a 


HE STOPPED AT “MUCK.” 


Veople who allow themselves to fly into violent fits | 
of rage are often compelled, through force of circum. | 
stunces, to stop suddenly and reflect upon the folly of | 
their ways. 


The Chinaman in the following incident was prob- 
ably just as angry after he stopped as before. There 
was not, to be sure, anything very soothing in the 
cause of his sudden halt, and his reflections could 
not have been of a kind calculated to harmonize the 
disturbed elements of his nature. The Chinaman 
who escaped around the corner probably did well to 
remain in seclusion. He poabahly thought, as we do, 
that it is often a good thing for people to have limita. | 
tions put upon their freedom of will. This is the in- 
cident: 

As a reporter was passing a Washington Street 
store this morning, the door flew open and a wild- 
eyed Chinaman sprang out on the sidewalk, and, 
casting back a frightened look, fled down the street. 
He had not made two strides when the door again 
flew open and a Mongol, with his eyes flashing tire, 
sprang after him, with a ery of,— 

“Chu nee muck”— 

He stopped at “muck.” 
which closed with asnap. That door had caught his 
pig-tail. He stopped short, struck his chest with his 
chin and landed on the ground. 

His enemy slid around the corner and disappeared, 
and the nearly scalped Chinaman brushed a tear from 
his eye, tenderly loosened his queue, and went back 
into his store, a pained, yet very mad Celestial.—San 
Francisco Post. 





The door had a spring 


a ee 
“MY FRIEND, MAJOR SCHURZ.” 

The best authorities declare that it is highly pre- 

sumptuous for a clerk, tradesman, artisan, or, indeed, 


for a person in any business or occupation, to address | 





| his customers as friends and acquaintances simply be- 


cause of the business relations existing between the 


| two. 


A shirt-maker who disregarded this very good rule 
was placed in rather an embarrassing situation 
through his lack of politeness and tact. 

Gen. S—— had some shirts made at a fashionable 
shirt-makers, and the cutter, a few weeks later, met 
the general walking with a friend in Broadway. 

The general remembered the face, but could not 
place him, and the cutter greeted him with,— 

*“Good-morning, general. How are you to-day?” 

The general stopped, shook hands, and the cutter, 
perceiving that the general’s mind needed refreshing, 
said, quietly ,— 

“Made your shirts.’’ 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” said the general, quickly, and, 
turning to the gentleman with whom he was talking, 
said, “Colonel, allow me to introduce you to my 
friend, Major Schurz.” 


onan 
VERY RESPECTABLE, 
The members of the Hupperset family are not the 


to be waited upon. Wealth isa great misfortune to 
an absolutely slothful person. 


| 
“You lived with the Huppersets a while, didn’t | 


you, Sarah? 
“Oh yes, mum; I was with ’em about a year.” 
“They are quite a respectable family, I’ve heard.” 


Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 ets.3 | 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N, CRITTENTON, Prop’r, | 


115 Fulton Street, New York, 
Pike’s Toothac the Drops” ‘Cure ine One I Minute. 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions, 
None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE. 


Made in Button, Congress and Lace. 
Best Calf Skin, Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appear- 
ance. A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information 
how to get this Shoe in any 
State or Territory. 


J, MEANS & C0., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 























| 
| 
FOR ONE DOLLAR | 
And 65 cents is offered a six months’ subscription from 
July 2d to the Art Interchar ge. which will include 
six admirable colored studies, viz.: Marine Water-Color 
Sketch (15 x 10), by Harry C hase Autumn Landscape 
(15x11), by Bruce Crane; Pink and White Chrysanthe- | 
mums (size of study, 20 x 14%); Cardinal Flower po | 
Golden Rod (13x 10); a charming design for Cup and 
Saucer decoration, and an exquisite design (23% x Il‘. 
of Wild Roses, Buds Le aves, and Stems, agg ainst a blue- 
green backs ground, rfan mount. In addition to these 
colored studies, there “will be thirteen large supplements 
of designs in black and white (full size) for painting and | 
embroidery, besides between 160 and 175 pages of designs | 
and text giving careful instruction in artistic house- 
furnishing, painting, embroidery, and all other kinds of 
art work, Sample copy, with colored study of Mermet 
and La France roses (13 x 10), 15 cents. 
Address THE ABT fee H ANGE, 
Mention this paper. 39 W. 22d St.. N.Y. | 


Wheat Baking Powder : 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS, 

It contains no injurious ingre- 

dients. 

t leaves no de leterious sub- 
stances in the bread, all pure 
grape Cream of ‘Tartar and 
Alum Powders do. 

It restores to the Flour the 
highly important constituents 
rejected in the bran of the 
Wheat. 

It makes a better and lighter 
biscuit than any other Baking 

Powder. 
Samples sent free on application, 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829, NEW YORK, 
EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE 


MACEE FURNACE CoO. 
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“*Deed, they was, mum. They’re dreadful respect- 
able, they are so. "Deed, mum, they was the most 
respectable set I ever lived with, and it kept me on 
the go constant.” 

“You don’t say?” 

**Deed, I do. You see, mum, they was too re- 
spectable to do a hand’s turn, and took an awful sight 
of waiting on.’’—Chicago Ledger. 


Anda good many people think that their new Range, the 
**Mystic,” here represented, is the best one they ever 
|}made. Be sure to examine the ‘*Magee’’ before you 
buy any cooking or heating apparatus. For sale every- 
where. If your local dealer hasn't them in stock, send 
to the Manufacture rs for circulars and Fy s, address- | 
ing either Boston, 92 Beekman St., N York; 86 | 
Lake St., Chicago ; or 8 & 10 Pine St., San ‘F rancisco, 








| miracles than the usual treatment of disease. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE 


ELECTRO- siticoi 


THE BEST ARTICLE KNOWN 


FOR CLEANING AND 
POLISHING 






A @ Gold, Silverware, 
% aH ay ae. ea 


‘ ee on receipt of address, mention- 
ing this paper, or full-sized box, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE: postpaid, for 15 cts, in stamps. 


iaitrame ELECTRO-SILICON * ts 
THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 72 John St. New York. 


Largest, Best, Cheapest. 


STAMPING 


OUTFIT 
Number 6. 


13 Sheets, each 14x17 inches, 

Containing 103 Patterns (includ- 
ing set for D’Oyles, horse-shoe, set 
fruit and vegetables for napkins, small, 
medium and large sprays, angel’s head, 
Greenaway figures, strips for edging, 
bird on branch, tea-pot, a 
motto, pitcher, string of fish, ete.); 1 
box best Powder; | solid felt Pad; 
1 Ladies’ Manual of Embroid- 
ery and et ey gee 2 giving illustra- 
ted instructions in making all the stiteh- 
es, stamping with powder and paint, 
also receipt for making black and white 
paint. | catalogue of all our Goods. 
Price, $1.50; by mail, 10c, extra, 

The patterns in above outfit, if bought 
separately, would cost over $10, and are 
of the very best quality. Every design is entirely new, 
and we will refund the money to any purchaser who 
will return the outfit before using, thus affording all a 
chance of examining before being obliged to keep it. 


F. TRIFET, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
v2 Catalogue of our other Outfits, Materials, Music, 

Foreign Stamps, Christmas Cards (the finest line in the 

country), ete., free on receipt of stamp for postage. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Sealy, Pimply, 

Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 

the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 

fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cc ure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, pre pared from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Dise og s, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily Sk 

Sold every where, ‘hie Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER Drvu« 
AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

¢@™ Send for “How To CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of 
Nose, Throat, and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 


It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without 

discomfort. It is used 

only at night, and is perfectly 
— safe to the most delicate. 
(The above Picture seein tee er- There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhalers) douching or snuffing ; but just 
s a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 
bo o the Prttow- INHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful hed aling balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 


to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
CATARRH. 
BRONCHITIS. 


























ioned inhalation, through a tube, 
for a few minutes a day, some- 
times cured. Think of eight 
hours constant action, on the 
same principle, but intensified 
a hundred-fold! There are no 
pipes or tubes. The medicine 


CONSUMPTION. 


is breathed in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 


eased parts. ‘The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 
n. E. L. Heppey, Collector of the Port of New York, says: 


| 
| take secon in stating that the Prttow-InHacer has been of the 


greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 

has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 

companied with distressing Asthma, recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with = h maladies.” 

. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Mrs. M.I. am. Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: ‘I 

— epi for years, and was goinginto Consumption. The Priiow- 


Iw rn has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 

of Boston make the best RANGES and | too sre to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 
STOVES in the World; H. E. Aupnicu, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
“Thave used the Prrtow-INHALER in my practice, and I find it to 


| be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 


During the six years of its existence the Prrtow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 


| will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 


and remedies have been tried in vain. 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
Braxcuss:{ Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
Randolph Streets. 
When writing mention “ Youts’s Companion.” 
Novelty Rug Machine 
Pat. Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 
ugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, etc. 
Sent by mail, full directions, $1.00. 
AGENTS WANTED. Manufacturers 
Stamped Rug Patterns on Burlap. 


Beware of infringements. Send 
for Circular, 


E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, O. 


Send for £x/f/ana- 

















